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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Moviecoers and televiewers tend to think that writing 
an article is some sort of romance. There is the image of 
the serious writer at home, surrounded by coffee cups and 
cigarette stubs, pounding out his magnum opus while his 
patient wife beams affection; the material for the articles 
thus produced is generally cerebral in origin. Then, there 
is the image of the hot-shot reporter, pencil on ear, dashing 
out of the big conference to the telephones, while impatient, 
cigar-chewing rewrite men await him on the other end of 
the line. These are the two dominant images; there are 
others, equally romantic. 

Two articles in the current issue were the result of less 
glamorous efforts. Take Bill Bohn’s column (page 13) on 
the Army-McCarthy hearings. Editor Bohn generally spends 
his working hours here in New York but takes his week- 
ends in Wilmington, Delaware. After a few weeks of passing 
Washington, D.C. on the train without getting off, he de- 
cided that he had to see the hearings. But how, he won- 
dered, could he ever get into the great extravaganza? 
Editor Bohn wrote a careful letter to an old friend, David 
C. Williams, a frequent contributor in Washington, hoping 
Williams had sufficient influence to guarantee him a seat. 
Williams’s reply was a story in itself: “Here is the best kept 
secret of the year. The best way to get a seat at the Army- 
McCarthy hearings: Just walk in and sit down.” Armed 
with this confidential information, Bohn went to Washington 
and followed Williams’s advice. He came, he saw, he wrote 
at leisure. 

In contrast to this type of article is the one on Soviet 
diversionary activities by Boris I. Nicolaevsky (page 16). 
This is one it literally took years to write. Not only does 
each fact in the present article represent scores of facts 
which Mr. Nicolaevsky has combed out of the Soviet press, 
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escapee interviews and so on; his qualifications for x 
sessing and analyzing these facts involve thirty years , 
such effort. In the course of these years, he has lived j 
Moscow, Berlin, Paris and New York and has accumulate} 
one of the world’s greatest archives on the European laby, 
socialist and Communist movements. The archive jg y 
voluminous now that it has virtually crowded Mr. Nig 
laevsky out of his apartment near Columbia University, 1; 
this are added every day books, magazines and newspapen 
in Russian, German, French and English. Occasionally, tq 
Mr. Nicolaevsky takes trips to Europe to pick up new mats 
rial, or to interview new escapees from the Soviet Unia 
A lot of the material recently acquired by Mr. Nicolaeyk 
will appear in his forthcoming monumental biography ¢ 
Malenkov. Some of it has already made its way into tl 
article you can read in this issue. As you will see, it’s hard 
a romance. 

Appep Srarters: In last week’s issue, we told you abou 
some of the men who have already consented to participay 
in our symposium on democratic alternatives to the H-bom 
The symposium starts next week, of course, with a pm 
vocative contribution by Lewis Mumford. In addition to th 
men we listed last week (W. Averell Harriman, Senate 
John F. Kennedy, Chester Bowles, Edward Crankshay, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans Kohn, Salvador de Madariag, 
Norman Thomas, Konrad Kellen, Philip Rieff and Levi 
Coser). three others have just indicated they will take pat 
in the discussion. They are Denis Healey, British Labs 
MP;; David F. Cavers of Harvard Law School, and Eugew 
Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist 
We are still awaiting responses from several political a 
cultural leaders in points distant; we will let you know: 
soon as we hear from them. 
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ld you aboiffM China, McCarthy and early adjourn- 
Pes ment are matters of far greater con- 
with a pogg o™ oO” Capitol Hill than Eisen- 

dition to te hower’s legislative troubles. Only a 

nan, Senatei™ very small portion of the President’s 
CrankshanJ® program has so far been approved by 
Madariaga 
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eve the President’s 196 personal requests 

and Eugewiie for legislative action (not counting 

Hic Scientiy nominations and appropriations) are 

pine “BB sill stuck in committees whose 

you STE chairmen seem in no great hurry to 
report them out. 

These chairmen, or most of them, 

vem little impressed by Eisenhow- 

e's warning that their party does 

not deserve to remain in power un- 

3 MB ks it can enact a progressive, dy- 

.. $Bvamic program. With rare excep- 

HOOK . tions, they are Old Guardsmen who 

eld entirely different, if scarcely 

99 More definable, views of Republi- 

4 Mi canism than Eisenhower. They usu- 

Milly hail from “safe” districts and 

| worry little about re-election. These 

7 4 ld-timers—men like Joe Martin 

im Mass.) and John Taber (N.Y.) in 

the House, and John Bricker (Ohio), 

: wet Butler (Neb.), Homer Cape- 

F gy art (Ind.) and Arthur Watkins 

# Me Utah) in the Senate—obviously feel 

that they did not attain control for 

8 BBthe Republican party in order to 

Preside over the liquidation of what 

ne they consider its sacred conserva- 


tivism, 
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leaders of Congress are indifferent to the legislation proposed by the President 


By W.V. Eckardt 


The Ikemen among the Republi- 
cans in Congress, who come mostly 
from “marginal” East and West 
Coast districts, find it exasperatingly 
difficult, if not altogetl.er impossible, 
to overcome these solid blocks in 
their middle road. They are in about 
the same position as the Democrats 
were vis-a-vis their party’s Southern 
conservatives under the Roosevelt 
and Truman Administrations — ex- 


































Ike's Program Stalls 


cept that the Republicans are fur- 
ther divided by their McCarthyites. 
This quasi-Republican group, which 
seems to think in terms of what 
Senator Jenner calls the “Republican 
Revolution,” is mostly confined to 
the Senate, but it has more than 
nuisance power in a nearly evenly 
divided Congress. With some justifi- 
cation, the McCarthyites consider the 


Eisenhower program merely an ex- 
COKTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








PROGRAM conninven 


tension of Truman’s approach to 
foreign and domestic problems. 

Considering their plight, it appears 
remarkably shortsighted of the Eisen- 
hower “team,” in Congress and out, 
to have done so little in the way of 
developing a closer working rela- 
tionship with the Democrats. This 
realization seems to be dawning now 
in the White House, but it’s prob- 
ably too late to rescue the legislative 
program. Up to now, the opposition 
has been largely unified by massive 
Republican vilification, without per- 
mitting itself to be provoked into 
retaliation in kind. 

Democratic Congressmen can hon- 
estly report to their constituents that 
they have voted for those items in 
the “dynamic new program” which 
are familiar to them and germane to 
Democratic philosophy. Nor should 
Republicans have much luck with 
the charge, already heard from a 
White House aide, that the Demo- 
crats prevented the Eisenhower pro- 
gram from being enacted. While it is 
statistically true, according to a mid- 
May analysis by the Congressional 
Quarterly, that the GOP score for 
supporting the President is 74 per 
cent and the Democrats’ only 39, it 
is also true that 26 of Eisenhower’s 
30 Congressional victories this year 
would have been impossible without 
help from the Democrats. 

One rather ironic example of this 
is the House vote which saved the 
Administration’s tax bill. President 
Eisenhower would give the bulk of 
tax relief to the corporations and the 
& per cent of American families 
which own corporation stock and 
receive income from dividends. The 
Democrats don’t believe that these 
blessings will eventually trickle down 
to the consumer. They favor an in- 
crease in the personal-income-tax ex- 
emption to give much-needed tax re- 
lief to wage-earners and thus increase 
their purchasing power. Eisenhower 
opposes the increase. 201 Republi- 
cans agreed, voting “nay,” but 10 
voted “yea.” 193 Democrats stuck 
with their party’s proposal, but 9 
voted against it, thus upholding the 


President. Neither party can take 
any bow for the performance. 

It seems, however, that only the 
National Committees are really dis- 
turbed over the question of which 
party is to blame for the failure of 
Congress to deliver on the much- 
advertised Eisenhower program. 
Congressmen are not, because, they 
say, the electorate isn’t. The Presi- 
dent has not only failed in his efforts 
to develop enthusiasm for his legis- 
lative proposals in Congress, he has 
only lately attempted to arouse the 
general public and develop grass- 


According to a recent study }y 
Herbert H. Hyman and Paul 3 
Sheatsley in the Public Opiniq 
Quarterly, it wasn’t even the promig 
to end the war in Korea or the “tne 


in Washington” which swept [ke 
into the White House. The Quarter); 
reminds us, with a host of charts anj 
statistics, that Eisenhower’s ability to 


pull votes across all normal partisay 
lines was fully evident five year 
before the Great Crusade wa 
launched, in advance of the 194 
election. The journal reminds y 
that, in 1947-48, political figures as 
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root pressures strong enough to 
overcome Republican resistance. 

Nor has his standing appreciably 
suffered because of this. It seems 
that the Eisenhower appeal is en- 
tirely a personal one—distinct from 
any ideology or program. He was 
not elected to amend the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, institute flexible rather 
than stable farm-price supports, 
strengthen public health and wel- 
fare, extend Social Security, provide 
tax relief for the rich, urge the 
states to raise unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits, revamp Federal hous- 
ing policies, steer a different course 
in foreign relations, or give our al- 
lies more trade rather than aid, but 
apparently on the sole basis of his 
personality. 


diverse in their views as Alf Lando, 
Senator Richard Russell, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr., Leon Henderson and 
James B. Carey liked Ike and wanted 
him to be the standard-bearer 
their respective causes. These lea 
ers, contemporary surveys sho¥, 
were at the time fully backed by 
their followers. By 1952, the heal 
men had changed their minds, but 
33,936,252 followers remained tn 
to their idol. Obviously, they stl 
felt the way Emil Rieve, President d 
the CIO Textile Workers Union, dit 
in 1948 when he said about Eiser 
hower: “I really don’t know what be 
stands for. But I would take # 
chance.” 

This hazy mandate produced # 
legislative program which, whatett 
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is merits or demerits, could fairly 
by called a somewhat stultified ver- 
don of the Government programs 
this country has pursued over the 
past two decades. It did, of course, 
make handsome concessions to the 
jysiness community, which tried to 
mke up for its inability to deliver 
iuble blocks of votes by providing 
gaudy merchandising. 

The more emotional frills of this 
\gislative package quickly wore off, 
hoyever. It is interesting to note that 
the only item in the President’s 
7000-word 1954 State of the Union 
Message which received substantial 
aplause at the time—the proposal 
to deprive convicted Communists of 
US. citizenship—never received any 
stious legislative consideration on 
(apitol Hill. The proposal to let 18- 
year-olds vote also lost its luster once 
it wag realized that the matter is 
atirely up to the state legislatures 
ayway. What remains has met the 
ame obstacles which confronted 
lisnhower’s predecessors, except 
that the roadblocks have been con- 
idetably, though probably inadver- 
ieitly, strengthened by those who 
wied for Ike. By the same token, 
the hazy mandate has dissipated and 
confused the will to overcome these 
timehonored obstacles. 

This is particularly true of one 
vital matter which is perhaps the 
oly distinct and original contribu- 
tio of the liberal, Willkie-type Re- 
piblicans on the “team” and which 
ems dearest to the President’s 
hart. It has no chance of enactment 
ewcept for some ignominious face- 
“ving. On March 30, 1954, when he 
“it his recommendations for the 
‘trade, not aid” program to Con- 
tess, the President’s message said: 
‘It we fail in our trade policy, we 
nay fail in all. Our domestic employ- 
ment, our standard of living, our 
“curity, and the solidarity of the 
hee world—all are involved.” 
Although the recommendations 
themselves were already a compro- 
mised version of the Randall Report, 


there isn’t a chance in the world of 


getting action in Congress this year. 
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LAOTIAN TROOPS MOVE AGAINST 


The Old Guard is unwilling to grant 
adequate foreign aid or trade. At 
best, it will give the country a one- 
year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, which seemed insufficient 
even while foreign aid was still flow- 
ing freely. Considering the present 
state of free-world solidarity, the 
temptations of East-West trade in 
Europe and Asia, and the sharp drop 
in exports of many key farm and 
industrial commodities, this is a 
failure indeed. 

It would be nice to conclude 
that the coming elections will clarify 
the Eisenhower mandate, determine 
where the country stands on specific 
issues, and indicate just where it 
wants its popular President to go. 
According to our Congressmen, how- 
ever, that isn’t likely to happen. 
Most of them agree that national 
issues, at least at this time, are not 
going to be decisive in November. 
Off-year elections, they say, are 
pretty much a local affair. The Eisen- 
hower program and the performance 
of this administration will enter into 
the voters’ choice only insofar as 
they :affect local interests and pre- 
judices. 

As Congressmen prepare to pack 
up and leave for their districts, they 
tune up to play for the folks back 
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home. They are far more concerned 
about pleasing them than about 
pleasing the President. What they did 
for the new school building on Main 
Street is more important to them 
than what they may or may not in- 
scribe on the pages of American 
and world history. 

What seems to matter back home, 
more than people in Washington 
seem to realize, is the anxiety and 
which 


reflected in the 


frustrated idleness is so in- 


adequately unem- 
ployment figures. This issue bodes 
well for the Democrats and worries 
Republicans. But both fear that, by 
November, the gathering storm in 
the Far East may have swept us all 
into an unpredictable new state. 
Faces tighten and eyes fix darkly 
as the ever-recurring, unanswerable 
question casts its shadow on the 
mind: What if we get embroiled in 
the holocaust; where will it end; 
will we even see the edge of the 
abyss? But the question is never 
spoken. 


Shaking off the 


abruptly ending the interview, a 


thought by 


Congressman is apt to say after a 
moment of silence: “Heck, you can 
never tell, of course. . . . Anything 
might happen!” It’s meant to sound 


casual. Somehow, it never quite does. 





HE MOST dynamic single fact of 
| oe time is the awakening of 
Asia. This must be true, because 
everybody outside of Asia seems to 
know about it and speaks about it 
constantly. 

In Asia, however, since we are 
right in the middle of it, we do not 
talk about it. We simply adjust our- 
selves to the fact, and we keep on 
with the process of awakening. There- 
fore, to us in Asia the most significant 
fact of our time is rather America’s 
awakening to the awakening of Asia. 

Let us alert the American people 
to the present crisis in Asia. But let 
us not reduce them to wringing their 
hands helplessly, not knowing what 
to do about it. The method of trial 
and error, the technique of im- 
provisation, no matter how cleverly 
managed, will no longer do. Though 
we are racing toward catastrophe, 
there is still time to do some hard 


thinking and intelligent planning for 


the difficult tasks that confront us. 
There is no excuse for hazy think- 
ing about Asia. 
that Asia is mysterious, enigmatic 
and _ unpredictable. 


action or no action at all. 


the fuse and put it out in time. 


It is important to remember that 


there is no mystery about what 


For it is not true 


This outdated 
notion is merely an excuse for in- 
sufficient action or postponement of 
Once it is 
realized that Asia is in a state of 
revolutionary ferment, one knows for 
a certainty that there is going to be 
an explosion of some kind, unless we 
do something to prevent it. That is 
almost as certain as the physical fact 
that the dynamite stick with a lighted 
fuse will explode unless we step on 


hungry, impoverished and oppressed 
peoples will do in the end, if no re- 
lief is forthcoming. Asians are also 
human beings, and what Europeans 
or Americans would do or have done 
in the same circumstances the Asians 
will do also. Skin pigmentation has 
nothing to do with it, nor the fact 
that they subsist on rice. 

The Asian peoples are so much 
older than the peoples of the West 
that the latter can hardly claim to 
have invented revolution. After all, 
it was the Chinese who invented gun- 
powder, though they left it to the 
Western peoples to use it to propel 
bullets to kill fellow human beings. 
The Asians will also react just as 
quickly to sympathy and understand- 
ing, and will prize no less dearly the 
blessings of prosperity and freedom. 
They are quite human that way, too. 

Wherein, then, lies the mystery or 
the enigma? Asia is no longer 
mysterious, resigned or meek. Asia 
has become too real, challenging and 
proud to warrant further recourse to 
such illusions. 

To understand Asia, it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to realize that many 
of its problems will not yield to pat, 


easy solutions. One such solution is 


embodied in the common notion that 
Asia must somehow be saved. Saved 


from Communism, we are told. But 


saved for what ends? In whose in- 
terest? And by what means? 

To these questions we have so far 
no clear answers. 
certain that it is meant to save Asia 
in the interest of its own peoples. 


Nor is it unmistakably plain that 


the intention is to save Asia by 
means other than military. 


It is not wholly 


I do not speak as an expert ol 
Asia, or even as a spokesman for 
Asia. However, anyone who bis 
studied the situation in Asia ™ 
further back than the last decate 
will be in substantial agreement wi 
a capsule analysis of the Asian prob 
lem which I have tried to formulate 
in the following terms: 

1. The Asian peoples will ™ 
longer tolerate the 
colonialism. 
status of equal partnership 
voluntary cooperation with 
peoples. 

2. The Asian peoples are fir 
with an aspiration to human digat 


and economic well-being which cit 


no longer be held in abeyance. 
3. The Asian peoples will ™ 

fight for the vague concept of aft 

world; they will fight on the sided 


the free world only if they have # 


stake in freedom themselves. 
4. The West must work with 
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The Philippine delegate to the United Nations, a devoted friend of the U.S, 
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ofers a set of principles for the defense of democratic institutions in Asia 





General Carlos P. Romulo, 55, is a 
Renaissance personality: He has 
heen a playwright, college teacher, 

ws perman, radio broadcaster, 
Bay Scout leader, soldier, public- 
relations man, political leader and 
diplomat. A veteran of Bataan, he 
won the Pulitzer Prize for disting- 
uished correspondence in 1941 be- 
fore entering Philippine President 
Manuel Quezon’s war cabinet. Since 
the end of World War II, he has 
been the Philippines’ permanent de- 
legate to the United Nations, serv- 
ing as President of the UN General 
Assembly in 1949, This article is 
based on a recent address by Gen- 
eral Romulo at the commencement 
of the University of Seattle. 





through the responsible nationalist 
movements in Asia rather than 
through puppet regimes that have 
}20 popular support. By denouncing 
and opposing genuine freedom 
movements in Asia as Communist- 
inspired, the West in fact exposes 
such movements to Communist in- 
filtration and control. The objective 
must be to isolate Communist agi- 
} ‘ation from the legitimate nationalist 
) *pirations of the Asian peoples. 
After achieving independence, coun- 
tries like India. Indonesia, Burma 
and the Philippines have shown 
themselves quite capable of combat- 
ing Communist influence in their 
midst. 

5. Military measures are at best 
4 short-term device for staving off 
an immediate threat of Communist 
‘getession. The long-term struggle 
against Communism, however, re- 
quires economic and __ financial 
‘sistance that will enable the Asian 
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peoples to raise their standards of 
living. 

6. Assistance should be offered 
on a basis of equality and mutual 
respect, and not as a special favor 
with political strings or as a dis- 
guised survival of colonialism. 

7. As there can be no world peace 
without Asia, so there can be no 
economic stability in the world 
without Asia. You cannot neglect 
Asia and, by continuing to pour 
dollars into Europe, expect to 
stabilize the world economy, includ- 
ing the European economy itself. 

8. Asian political, economic and 
social organization is predominantly 
on an authoritarian pattern. There- 
fore, it should not be assumed that 
the Asian peoples will automatically 
adopt democracy of the Western 
type; rather, they will adopt it with 
necessary modifications and only as 
it demonstrates its superiority in the 
actual experience of daily life. 

9. Asian neutralism must be 
recognized partly as the result of a 
genuine desire for peace, partly as 
dictated by the serious internal prob- 
lems of many countries in the region. 
and partly as inspired by a lingering 
distrust of the motives of the colonial 
powers. 

10. The Asian peoples will not 
give their support to any program, 
policy or course of action affecting 
Asia that is taken without consulting 
them. In the Southeast Asia Con- 
ference held in Baguio in May 1950 
on the invitation of the Philippine 
Government, the representatives of 
seven countries in the _ region 
solemnly affirmed that “in the con- 
sideration of the special problems of 
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South and Southeast Asia, the point 
of view of the peoples of this area 
be kept in mind, by any conference 
dealing with such problems, so 
that better understanding and cordial 
relations may subsist between the 
countries in the region and other 
countries in the world.” 

At this juncture of history, 
America has a splendid opportunity 
to proffer the hand of friendly 
understanding to Asia, in the certain 
knowledge that the hand will be 
grasped with equal friendliness and 
with gratitude. People who have 
traveled in Asia will testify that its 
people are the humblest, most hos- 
pitable and friendly you can find in 
the world. They have all the fine 
qualities of men who live close to 
the soil and cleave to it as to a 
mother. And their sense of gratitude 
is the type that leans over backward 
and manifests itself to excess. 

The hardheaded, practical Ameri- 
can will sometimes be embarrassed 
by this Asian trait. But the Ameri- 
can is also a generous, warm- 
hearted human being, and _ this 
quality appeals strongly to the Asian 
character. Therefore, beneath the 
outward differences there is much 
that Americans and Asians have in 
common. 

Friendly cooperation between Asia 
and America is the greatest thing 
that can happen in the world. To 
me, as a child of Asia and, as it were, 
a foster-child of America, nothing 
could be more inspiring than the 
spectacle of the oldest and the 
youngest of clasping 
hands and standing together to de- 
fend the frontiers of freedom. 
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Uncommon Sense About 


SECURITY AND 
FREEDOM 


By Sidney Hook 





HAT the American public, the Government and all 
T administrative agencies are by now sufficiently 
security-conscious to satisfy all but Senator McCarthy 
and his partisans is a proposition which surely needs no 
demonstration. Even if here and there a loyalty or 
security risk is turned up, it will probably testify not 
so much to indifference as to the absence of relevant 
knowledge, not to speak of infallibility, on the part of 
those charged with enforcing the security program. The 
source of legitimate concern today is, or should be, that 
the administration of the security program often results in 
unnecessary injustices, as Government officials, fearing the 
specter of McCarthy’s investigative powers, lean over 
backward to play safe. On the other hand, the fact that 
errors and injustices result from a screening and clear- 
ance program so comprehensively defined that it covers 
millions is not surprising. It should be an occasion for 
correcting and improving the security program, not for 
the wholesale lament that in adopting security measures, 
forced on us by a systematic campaign of infiltration by 
the Soviet Union, the declared enemy of all our basic 
freedoms, we are becoming like our enemy. 

It is not libertarianism but obtuseness to deny that 
there are problems of security in the present juncture of 
world affairs. It is the dimensions of the problems, and 
the best ways of meeting them without sacrificing in- 
dividual rights, which should be the object of liberal 
concern. If liberals are concerned only with abuses, it 
will be the illiberals who draw up the rules and make the 
judgments and decisions which generate the abuses. It is 
not enough to say, as one speaker at the Columbia Bicen- 


tennial Conference put it, that our surest safeguard is: 
system of government “so just and equitable that noo 
will wish to betray it.” For the question remains: Wha 
shall we do to prevent betrayals until we reach that bless! 
state—betrayals which, in a time of war between di 
ferent conceptions of “the just and equitable,” may pe 
vent us from reaching that state? Indeed, such a ver 
is much too pessimistic precisely because it is so utopia 
There will probably never be a system of governmel 
so just and equitable that no one will wish to betrayi 
Even the Kingdom of Heaven had its Lucifer. The pnb 
lem of security is much more modest than the Columb 
speaker suggested. In the past, before the emergente™ 
crusading totalitarianisms, when our system of govel 
ment was far from just and equitable, the problem 4 
We were not confronted } 
ideologically motivated subversion compounded of ite 
ism and Machiavellianism. It will be a decided gain i 
even before we reach the Kingdom of Heaven on eat 
the security problem returns to the desuetude of the pt 


security was negligible. 


totalitarian era. 
Because of past mistakes and present demagogy, 
complex of problems bound up with American se! 
will bedevil us until there is an authoritative, objet 
study of the entire question by a Presidential com™ 
sion. Such a commission, consisting of leading nonf# 
tisan scholars of government, American society and 
Communist movement—non-partisan in that they have™ 
commitments to the Democratic and Republican partie 
will be in a position to give the country a sober si 
of the extent of Communist penetration in the past 8 
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present proportions, the chief problems of a security 
ystem, and its present deficiencies. It will not cry 
havoc on the theory that the public is awake only when 
itis thoroughly scared. 

The proposal is one of those presented in the most 
iluminating treatment of the subject which has so far 
een published. I refer to Maurice J. Goldbloom’s Amer- 
ican Security and Freedom, published by the American 
Jewish Committee. Although here and there some points 
ge not thoroughly explored or issues adequately defined, 
itspages contain more common and uncommon sense than 
al the Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty combined, with the 
witings of Barth, Commager, MacLeish and other ritua- 
jistic liberals thrown in. It starts from the premise that 
there is a powerful threat to the security of the United 
States which flows from the existence, program, methods 
ad activities of the world Communist movement func- 
tioning as an arm of the Soviet state. It recognizes, there- 
fore, the necessity of a security program. It makes all 
the relevant distinctions—between heresy and conspiracy, 
between moral guilt, legal guilt and professional unfitness, 
between civil rights and the right to a specific employ- 
ment, between employment in Government and employ- 
ment in private agencies, between sensitive positions and 
non-sensitive positions, between associations which are 
imocent and associations which are prima facie compro- 
mising. It exhibits just as profound a concern for per- 
sonal freedom as the most ardent civil libertarian, but 
shows on every page the marks of extensive knowledge of 
Communism, experience in the struggle against it, and 
native good sense. Had the point of view developed in 
Mr. Goldbloom’s brochure been adopted when the Hiss 
case burst upon the country and been embodied in our 
security practices, and had the grounds for those practices 
been made clear by authoritative Government spokesmen, 
McCarthy would never have gotten to first base. 

No one reading Mr. Goldbloom’s study is likely to see 
the security problem in false proportion or blown up to 
4 point where it drives far graver problems of foreign 
and domestic policy out of the public’s consciousness. It 
is treated as resembling a steel particle in the cornea 
Which, when properly extracted with a delicate probe, 
does not affect vision, but which, when brutally rubbed 
with the rough hands of a McCarthy, inflames the eye 
until the entire landscape is blotted cut in self-induced 
blindness, 

In the future, historians will wonder about many things 
connected with the American security program. They 
will wonder first about the inexcusable laxity in per- 
mitting Communist infiltration into Government services 
and then about the delay in getting rid of the infiltrators 
when the pattern of subversion was revealed beyond any 
Teasonable doubt by Krivitsky, Gouzenko, Bentley, Cham- 

's and the FBI. They will wonder at the pendular 
ee, from indifference to over-agitated concern, cul- 
minating in the spectacle of an entire nation focusing its 
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attention for weeks on the McCarthy-Stevens imbroglio, 
while the tide of Communist aggression in Asia and 
Communist influence in Europe rose daily. They will 
wonder because the only issue of fundamental importance 
germane to these hearings, viz., the relative autonomy of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, could have been 
settled by President Eisenhower long before McCarthy 
injected himself into Fort Monmouth, and especially be- 
fore he reduced the Voice of America to an ineffectual 
whisper. 

It seems to me that neither a desire to coddle treason 
nor a desire to turn America into a fascist state accounts 
for these phenomena. Partisan or factional political in- 
terest led, in the one case, to hushing-up or denial of 
the facts, and, in the other, to their shameless exaggera- 
tion. To this very day, there is evidence that questions of 
security are often approached not as complex problems 
affecting the national interest, and requiring as much con- 
cern for the preservation of our basic freedoms as for 
appropriate safeguards against subversion and irrespon- 
sibility, but as campaign issues out of which political 
capital can be made. 

Personally, I am extremely puzzled at the failure of 
American liberals, with some notable exceptions, to think 
about the problem of security or to go beyond making 
a token acknowledgment of its existence and then dis- 
missing it by consigning it to the FBI. For this shows 
that they do not have the foggiest notion of a very basic 
fact: that the problem does not consist in detecting acts of 
espionage or sabotage after they have been committed, but 
primarily in denying access to sensitive posts, key policy- 
making and evaluating jobs, to those whose records indi- 
cate reasonable doubt of their reliability. Making an in- 
formed and just appraisal of such records is a trouble- 
some matter. Ideological commitments are often involved 
which may be an index to probable performance. Past ac- 
tivities and degrees of involvement in front organizations, 
long before they were listed by the Attorney General, must 
be assessed. All this is completely beyond the authority 
of the FBI, even if it were within its competence, which 
it conspicuously is not. 

There are a great many pitfalls in any security pro- 
gram, and the great danger is that the heterodox and non- 
conformist, the man with a critical and independent mind, 
will be barred from Government service merely because 
his ideas are unacceptable. But there is an elementary 
yet often overlooked distinction between ideas which are 
relevant to the performance of a man’s task and ideas 
which are not. The latter should never be considered as 
disqualifying an individual from service. Most ideas 
which human beings hold are of this kind, and inquiry 
into them is an impertinence. The former may have a 
bearing on qualification, depending upon the position 
involved. There seems to be need of a third classification 
over and above that of loyalty and security to cover cases 
in which a man’s ideas and/or pattern of associations 
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disqualify him for a particular post. For the present 
connotation of the terms “loyalty” and “security” is too 
strong where only professional unfitness is at issue. To 
penalize a man who as a private citizen professes ideas on 
any subject under the sun, or to penalize someone in 
Government service for expressing ideas irrelevant to his 
function, is persecution and utterly repugnant to our 
liberal traditions. But it is not persecution to hold a 
man to account if his ideas show him to be committed to 
a policy incompatible with one which he is required by his 
post to carry out. It may not warrant dismissal, but at 
least it warrants inquiry. 

During the Roosevelt regime, liberals understood that 
very often a man’s ideas were focally relevant to the 
job he was supposed to do. They were very much con- 
cerned, and properly so, lest the work of certain New Deal 
agencies be sabotaged by individuals hostile to the pur- 
poses and ideas for which they were set up. No man 
had any business serving on the National Labor Relations 
Board who did not believe in the idea of collective bar- 
gaining. He was free as a citizen to oppose it, but, if he 
did, it was not depriving him of a civil right to deny him 
access to, or continuance in, the job. One of the reasons 
why some Communists were able to infiltrate into the 
NLRB was the difficulty of finding individuals whose 
ideas about collective bargaining would permit proper 
implementation of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
During those days, liberals were also indignant at the no- 
tion that any State Department official could be sympa- 
thetic to fascism. At the time, any evidence of sympathy 
for fascism or hostility to New Deal legislation was, in 
the nature of the case, not organizational but ideological, 
i.e., it consisted in the expression of ideas in speech and 
writing. Those who were so disqualified were not charac- 
terized as loyalty or security risks. No one regarded 
them as persecuted because of their ideas, nor did they 
so regard themselves. We have been reminded recently 
by Gordon Clapp that. when the New Deal was set up, 
there was justified fear lest those in policy-making posts 
wittingly or unwittingly defeat its purposes. This prob- 
lem was met, in the case of the TVA, by making statutory 
provision that those appointed to the three-member board 
of directors be required to profess “a belief in the wis- 
dom and feasibility of the TVA act.” If this is the word- 
ing of the statute. it seems to me to be objectionable. The 
tests for am adequate degree of belief in the wisdom of a 
policy would be even more difficult to administer than 
the tests for an adequate degree of enthusiasm in carrying 
it out. Nonetheless, the intent of the provision is clear 
and justifiable. The TVA, FHA, SEC, FCC, etc. should 
not be entrusted to those who do not believe in their 
purposes. As private citizens, such individuals have 
every right to criticize these agencies, but they have no 
right to administer them. If President Eisenhower is 
correctly reported as having characterized the TVA as 
“creeping socialism,” he is nevertheless under statutory 
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obligation not to appoint directors whose ideas agree yi, 
him. It is a safe bet that anyone who talks this wa 
about the TVA is skeptical of its wisdom whatever }, 
things of its feasibility. 

The point I am making here is that. although liber 
understood the relevance of ideas to professional quali. 
cations in an earlier period, many of them today denoung 
any concern with, or inquiry into, the ideas of Goven, 
ment officials and their advisers as the worst form of 
thought control. I am not saying here that the ideas of 
any of them in fact disqualified them from serving ip 
those posts (although my views about Lattimore’s eligibi) 
ity remain unchanged), nor am I saying that as privat 
citizens they (including Lattimore) had no right to prop 
agandize for their views. What I am saying is that a 
inquiry into their ideas, when this is relevant to the e 
ecution of policies approved by the Legislative or Exe 
tive Branches of the Government, is not ipso faci 
inquisitorial persecution. I thought this was a banal com 
monplace until I discovered that many who proudly think 
of themselves as liberals regard it as a wild paradox. 

One of the great merits of Maurice Goldbloom’s dis 
cussion is its recognition that, although cases my 
make a difference to the way in which principles ar 
applied, principles should not be tailored to fit the 


special interests of a particular case. Otherwise, ever & 


thing depends upon whose ox is being gored and mle 
of justice become what Thrasymachus said they wer 
Principles of security embodied in rules and regulation 
should be drawn up with an eye to the class of cases ti 
be covered, practicability in applying them, and abor 
all the ends to be achieved. The best principles wil 
always have to be applied with certain discretionary por 
ers reserved for some exceptional case or situation, sintt 
as Aristotle pointed out long ago, what holds for a clas 
of situations necessarily ignores particular, individuatig 
features which may have a bearing on the ends we ail 
to realize. That is why it is of the highest important 
that the men who administer the principles, or who 
view the decisions made, be expert in the subject matter 
adjudged, have common sense, psychological insih 
and devotion to the traditions of freedom. 

Only because we approach individual cases with som 
principles to guide us can any be considered exceptions 
Otherwise, none or all would be exceptional. Princip 
to guide action on security matters should be formula 
with an eye both to the national interest and to ind 
vidual justice. The conflicts between these two principle 
are often only apparent. Sometimes they are real. Wha 
they are real, several alternative ways of settling b 
conflict can be found without endangering free instlt 
tions. That alternative should be followed which resi 
in the least amount of individual injustice. Whale 
residual amount of injustice remains is the tragic 
let us hope, temporary— cost we pay for the preserva 
and extension of free institutions throughout the 
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By Richard Mowrer 


THE SQUEEZE 
ON GIBRALTAR 


Franco's new plan: less polemics, more action 


MAaprID 

NE DAY last month, when press 

and radio clamor over Gib- 

raltar was at its loudest, the dawn’s 
arly light revealed these words 
painted on the outer wall of the Min- 
istry of Justice: 

“Less polemics and more action— 
Gibraltar espanol!” 

Of polemics there had been plenty, 
al of it controlled, regulated and 
channeled along specific lines of 
argument. Of action there had 
ben none since January, when 
Government-tolerated demonstrations 
against Britain deteriorated into vio- 
lent clashes with the police. 

The Falange had planned to pro- 
test Queen Elizabeth’s May visit to 
Gibraltar by lighting bonfires and 
tolling church-bells within sight and 
hearing of the British fortress, but 
the idea was dropped on orders from 
above. The regime was not risking 
a repetition of the January boom- 
trang, and the “affront to Spain” 
was allowed to pass in silence. After 
the Queen had come and gone, an 
aticle either written or inspired by 
Franco explained things by quoting 
4 group of Falangist youths in 
southern Spain as saying: 

“We did not [demonstrate] be- 
cause a lady was involved, and 
this would have been discourte- 
ous. The Queen had no personal 
responsibility for the role which 
she was made to play. At first, we 
intended to assemble half a mil- 
lion followers on the hills near 
Gibraltar and to light bonfires to 

Ow our protest when the royal 
yacht arrived. But our respect for 

Queen and the lack of prac- 
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tical results from such a protest 
caused us to restrain our en- 
thusiasm.” 


So nothing happened, which prob- 
ably was just as well, because in the 
area adjoining Gibraltar the Army 
was alerted and ready, if necessary, 
to restrain the Falangists’ enthusi- 
asm. 

Lately, however, Franco has be- 
gun to explore a new line of attack 
for forcing the Gibraltar issue: “Less 
polemics” perhaps not, but “more 
action,” yes. The plan is to lay eco- 
nomic siege to the British possession 
with the object of demonstrating 
that, without Spanish good will and 
cooperation, the base is of limited 
military value. Economic interde- 
pendence between Gibraltar and the 
adjacent Spanish countryside, which 
has developed to mutual advantage 
over the years, is to be reduced and, 
if possible, severed completely. 

Madrid’s trump, it is hinted here, 
is the fact that Gibraltar’s smooth 
functioning as a money-making naval 
base and coaling station depends to 
a large extent on the availability of 
the 12,000 Andalusian workers who 
commute from homes in Spain to 
jobs on the Rock. Deprive Gibraltar 
of this labor force and the base’s 
efficiency and economy will be so 
impaired that the British will be 
forced to take cognizance of Spain’s 
claim—so reason siege enthusiasts. 

Whether the blockade idea can 
be pushed through without hurting 
a large number of Spaniards remains 
to be seen. In this connection, the 
interesting idea is going the rounds 


FRANCO: CALCULATING EACH MOVE 


that American aid can be depended 
on to compensate for any economic 
loss that the Gibraltar operation 
might entail. 

Meanwhile, the first moves have 
been made. Madrid has closed down 
its Gibraltar consulate and barred 
the Gibraltar frontier to Spanish 
tourists. The special passes of Span- 
iards residing near the frontier, 
which allow them to visit the British 
colony, are not being renewed. The 
12,000 workers can still commute to 
their jobs on the Rock, but they are 
no longer permitted to go there 
on holidays. These measures don’t 
amount to much, and they must 
annoy Spanish nationals at least as 
much as Gibraltar merchants. But 
there is promise of more to come: 

“Spain cannot go on supplying 
workers and food, thus perpetu- 
ating the Gibraltar problem,” says 
the newspaper ABC. “The day 
will come when Spain will have 
to refuse even water to those who 
have been offending us for two- 
and-a-half centuries, This is the 
line of action which develops for 
the future.” 

“Spain should initiate a new 
approach to the controversial 
question of Gibraltar,” says Ar- 
riba. “It may be necessary to 
consider whether all contact 


should not cease with a fortress 
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in which is entrenched an un- 

scrupulous financial system which 

pays poor wages and carries on 
smuggling.” 

There are rumors that the Spanish 
customs post at the Gibraltar fron- 
tier is to be dewn-graded, which 
would be one way of curtailing the 
British colony’s role as a port of 
entry to Spain. The other day. the 
heads of travel bureaus in Madrid 
were summoned to the Ministry of 
Information and Tourism and ad- 
vised not to route travelers by way 
of Gibraltar. Later, the Ministry 
said the order applied to Spaniards 
only, but the travel bureaus are left 
with the feeling that any traveler 
entering or leaving Spain by way of 
Gibraltar may one day encounter 
difficulties. 

ABC's hint that water from Spain 
will be denied the fortress is of 
slight importance. The Rock has no 
wells, but it gets what it needs from 
its salt-water distilling plant. from 
the sky 


when it rains. or from 


Britain by tanker. Fresh water from 
Spain tastes better but isn’t essential. 

If Spain should apply the squeeze 
to the extent of depriving Gibraltar 
of the 12,000 Andalusians currently 
employed there, that would be seri- 
ous. Importing substitutes from else- 
where would be no solution, because 
the two-square-mile bit of territory, 
most of it perpendicular, could not 
house them. The base would be 
acutely short-handed. And _ what 
about the 12,000 Spaniards relieved 
of their jobs? The theory is that they 
would be shifted to the building of 
the American-financed air and naval 
bases due to start this summer. And 
after that? Well, by that time Ameri- 
can aid will have brought into being 
a vast industrial-development scheme 
which will need all the labor it can 
get. That, at any rate, is how the 
more exuberant supporters of the 
siege have it figured. 

Cooler heads, and __ probably 
Franco himself, are conscious of the 
hazards. The moving of the 12,000 


workers and their families from 
Gibraltar area to other parts wou 
be a very expensive undertaking 
As one of Spain’s best custome 
for oranges, wines and mineral ore 
Britain is in a position to retaliai 
with an economic boycott that wou 
hurt. And would the United Staty 
permit American economic aid 4 
Spain to contribute, however indi. 
rectly, to an operation designed jj 
weaken an important NATO ally? 

Nevertheless, the squeeze is 
With Franco at the controls, it j 
being applied with the maximum d 
caution. How tight it gets will d& 
pend on circumstances. “We can le 
sure that everything has been cd- 
culated,” says Arriba. “No fay 
move will be made, because Spain 
does not easily lose her head. Littl 
by little — because, as Franco ha 
said, Gibraltar is not worth a war- 
the alien flag which usurped th 
place of our own banner two-ande 
half centuries ago will gradually ke 


removed.” 





A TOP SECRET DOCUMENT, MR. CHAIRMAN 


[The document below is a report to the Kremlin of the Comintern’s top-secret operative in the United States. 
THe New Leaver cannot disclose the source of this document (to do so might jeopardize the pro-American under 
ground in Moscow), but we can vouch for the reliability of the contents. The translation from the Russian was by 
D. Z. Pappranovich. | 


To the American Desk of the Politburo: 
Comvades, we are within striking distance of our objective: to completely disrupt American political life and 
break up key American political-warfare institutions. This is the progress we have made: 


High Commissioner's Office in Germany. As a result of our work, the experienced American propaganda 
staffs have been dispersed. Beginning with our attack on Theodore Kaghan, the Number 2 man in the Office of Public 
Affairs, the top men have been discredited; many have fled their posts in confusion. Die Neue Zeitung and othet 
American propaganda organs, which carried on a reckless fight against the people’s democracies, have now been 
rendered harmless by budget cuts. 


Voice of America. By exposing atheism in the Voice and by pointing out that one of its chief administrative 
officers, Reed Harris, had opposed commercialism in 1933, we succeeded in disrupting this chief agency of 
American propaganda. The major political advisers of the Voice, including Bertram D. Wolfe, have left. 

Army Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth. This vital installation has now been neutralized. Nearly 35 of the top 
scientists at the Fort have been barred from conducting important radar and electronic research because of of 
clever insinuations. Recruitment of additional scientists will undoubtedly suffer. 

The U.S. Army. The entire office of the Secretary has now been tied up for weeks chasing the many diversion 
which we cleverly launched. The Army may recover, but its morale is shaken. 

The Central Intelligence Agency. This is now our prime target. So far, we must admit, our success has heen 
limited. But we hope soon to expose the machinations of this agency. We are aided valiantly by our comrade 
“W. P..” who has been given the special assignment of unmasking the AFL spy Irving Brown. 

These objectives, we should point out, have been accomplished in a very short time. Mao took twenty years 
reach power in the Yenan way. If history continues to move in our direction, we shall achieve power, in the Ap 
pleton way, in two years. 


Yours for the revolution, J. Mel. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Footloose in 
The Capitol 


BOHN 
Fi the layout of the McCarthy 


show. You enter a gleaming mar- 
ble hall—six great columns on each 
side, As you cross the auditorium, 
you have the newspapermen seated 
about tables at your right. Toward 
the other side, you have the special 


guests. Against the farther wall, to 


your left as you face forward, are 
the mechanisms of publicity: TV 
machines, movie cameras, radio out- 
fits. At the front, of course, is the 


| great table round which are ranged 


the cast of this national performance 
—with McCarthy at one end and 
Jenkins at the other. There are all 


‘the publicity-conscious faces which 


have grown so familiar to 28 million 
televiewers. 
The seats in the rear half of this 


; palatial hall are reserved for what I 
sheard called the “peasants. 
aisles give access to the seats and 
0 the generous open space at the 
rear. I wish I could obtain some es- 
jtimate of the number of patient and 
sWideeyed citizens who wind their 


” 


Four 


vay in and out of this public exhibi- 
tion in the course of an average day. 
It must add up to many thousands. 
Some, of course, remain, listen care- 
fully and estimate the bearing of 
tach piece of evidence on the basic 


sues, But most onlookers are sight- 


ers in the most primitive sense. 
They are ushered in by the ever- 
patient police, they stare for ten or 


‘fifteen minutes, then Paw says to 


Maw: “Come on, let’s get out of 
- People sweat as if they were 


a subway rush, but they have seen 


publicity’s crowning glory. 
To the devoted TV fan, the ques- 


tion js: ; iew i 
is: How can the view in person 


be better than the show which you 
see on your own screen? Actually 
it is better—much better. The dif- 
ference is in scope. On the screen, 
you get a close-up of McCarthy’s 
smirk, of Roy Cohn’s scowl. On the 


spot, you take in the whole show in: 


one look. You see the four Republi- 
cans, the three Democrats, Jenkins, 
McCarthy, Cohn, Welch. They are, 
of course, sharply defined. Jenkin’s 
ridgy face operates like a mask 
about the dark and sharp-cornered 
orifice which is his mouth. McCarthy 
hunches his heavy shoulders for- 
ward, has practically no neck, and 
keeps his lips tight-pressed while he 
talks in a buzzing, dragging bass. 
His curiously juvenile grin comes 
only when he fancies he has proven 
himself a hell of a fellow by scoring 
a point, or when he is patting people 
on the back with the verve of a po- 
litical expert. Cohn is young, black, 
shiny and mean-looking. Dirksen and 
Mundt look like enormously inflated 
infants—they would be in place in 
a Macy parade. 

But what I am driving at is the 
advantage of seeing all these superb 
actors in one enormous eyeful. What 
strikes you instantly is the contrast, 
first, between the Republicans and 
the Democrats, and, second, between 
the Army men and the McCarthy 
contingent. The Republicans, includ- 
ing McCarthy and Cohn, do a good 
deal of grinning. The Democrats and 
the Army men do practically none. 
One might guess from this contrast 
that the Republicans are sure of suc- 
cess and the Democrats of failure. 

Yet, the fact is that the Republi- 
cans have practically no chance of 


winning this fight. And the Demo- 
crats, unless they commit some hor- 
rible blunder or run into unbeliev- 
able hard luck, are sure to come out 
on top. This hassle is purely political. 
Every piece of testimony goes to 
prove that each party is bent on put- 
ting the other in a hole. There will, 
of course, be a majority and a min- 
ority report. Both of them will go to 
the Senate floor. On the floor, Sen- 
ator McCarthy and his attack on the 
U.S. Army will have no more chance 
than the goat which was driven into 
the wilderness. The parties are 
evenly divided. Practically all the 
Democrats and many of the Eisen- 
hower Republicans will vote for the 
minority report. The majority view 
of this business will have behind it 
only the McCarthy Republicans. 

It is a dreary business, only now 
and then illuminated by a patriotic 
flash from one of the defending 
Democrats. It is only when you think 
of it as a play, a show, a national 
drama, that you begin to feel better. 

Once, I found myself sitting with 
the “peasants.” Suddenly, I became 
aware of the fact that I was sur- 
rounded by four charming girls. 
Two of them had just arrived by 
motor from Texas and the others had 
flown in from Minnesota the previ- 
ous night. Both bubbling pairs had 
come to help Joe. 

Throughout an exciting lunch, | 
listened to their tales. They had 
watched every day’s performance on 
television. They had written countless 
letters to their Joe. When they sat 
there in the actual presence of the 
sacred image, they fairly drooled 
with delight every time he started 
one of his halting, grinding speeches. 
As a showman, the fellow is some- 
thing. He pulls the girls—and plenty 
of boys—from every quarter of the 
continent. But during that hilarious 
lunch I let that bother me not a bit. 
In a few years, Joe will be gone. The 
spirit which made it possible to draw 
these youngsters for thousands of 
miles will still be here. And it is 
just possible that my rollicking 
friends may have learned something. 
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Two Who Campaign in Georgia 


ATLANTA 

iY WO MEN who are now campaign- 

ing for the primaries vividly 

illustrate the difference between the 
old and the new South. 

One is Georgia’s present Lieuten- 
ant Governor and former Adjutant 
General. Marvin Griffin, who is run- 
ning for Governor. A strong candi- 
date because the well-established 
Talmadge machine is silently back- 
ing him, Griffin has a record of 
opportunism which is matchless 
even by Southern political standards. 
He supported Eugene Talmadge, the 
symbol of Southern reaction; Ellis 
Arnall, the liberal; and W. E. 
Thompson, himself a current candi- 
date for Governor. As Lieutenant 
Governor, he has faithfully served 
Governor Herman Talmadge, Old 
Gene’s son, and is the only present 
Gubernatorial candidate to endorse 
Talmadge’s now famous “private- 
school plan.” 

As Adjutant General in 1946, 
Griffin opposed the formation of a 
Negro Georgia National Guard unit, 
and in his current campaign he has 
declared: “I take my stand with the 
white people.” His reaction to the 
Supreme Court’s anti-segregation 
ruling was: “I do not subscribe to 
the philosophy on mixing the races 
which says, ‘Let’s reason this out’ 
or ‘Let’s approach it calmly’ or ‘Let’s 
not be hasty.’ ” 

True to form, too, Griffin promises 
old-age pensions for all, protection 
of the county-unit system, “ade- 
quate” education, a free cancer 
clinic. more agricultural research, 
benefits for veterans, development of 
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mountain scenery, increased strength 
for the state patrol to cut down 
traffic accidents, and—no new taxes. 
He promises “segregation on all 
fronts,” opposition to toll roads, 
opposition to “centralization of gov- 
ernment in Atlanta,” more help to 
the cities, bonuses for the state’s 
first producing oil wells, and — no 
new taxes. Says Piney Woods Pete, 
the folksy and witty columnist of the 
Atlanta Journal: “That’s the oldest 
joke in politics, and one of the 
worst... . I reckon he thought there 
wasn’t no voters that specially wanted 
the moon. I ain’t never thought 
Marvin was a mental marvel, but up 
to now I did think he knew how to 
add and subtract.” 

In the opposite corner stands 
Morris Abram, a man of the new 
South who is trying to replace in- 
cumbent James C. Davis as Con- 
gressman from Georgia’s Fifth Dis- 
trict (Atlanta and vicinity). Davis is 
known for his half-baked statements 
on foreign affairs and violent dec- 
larations on segregation. He also has 
the dubious distinction of being the 
only Congressman in Washington 
who, thanks to the county-unit sys- 
tem, was elected with a minority 
vote. 

The Fifth District covers three 
counties: Fulton, with 6 unit votes 
and a population of about 500,000; 
DeKalb, with 6 unit votes and a 
population of 200,000; and Rock- 
dale, with 2 unit votes and a popula- 
tion of about 10,000—the county 
that holds the balance. The Congress- 
man nominates the District Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee, which 


in turn has the right to decide 
whether the district’s elections should 
be decided by the unit system or by 
popular vote. 

The two candidates for Davis's 
seat in Congress, Abram and Roy 
LeCraw (former Mayor of Atlanta), 
are opposing the county-unit system, 
Says Abram: “This committee of 
fourteen, while appointed by the 
present Congressman, has a public 
duty to the 700,000 people of this 
district. They are the trustees of the 
people of this district’s right to vote 
. . . Since the committee adopted the 
unit system, the present Congres: 
man has been twice defeated by « 
majority of the people and has taken 
office against their wishes.” 

Abram, a young man, and son 
a Jewish immigrant from Rumania 
has served as counsel at the Nuren- 
berg trials and as assistant director 
of the Stimson Committee, which 
promoted the adoption of the Mar 
shall Plan. He was born in Fitzger 
ald (population 8,130), in South 
Georgia —a_ settlement _ original! 
created in 1895 by Union veterats 
Abram is responsible for sevetl 
housing projects designed to imprott 
the Negro’s living conditions in 4 
lanta, and his feelings about ti 
present-day racial problem # 
clearly indicated in the  followit 
statement: 

“If the Southern Negro rail 
began to vote in substantial mut 
bers, this would have a st 
effect upon the Southern vet 
point as expressed in Congit 
itself... . The Negro is onedthit 
of the population, and no p* 
tician could afford to abuse 
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third of the electorate if it exer- 
cised its franchise. But the Negro 
jg not voting as one-third of the 

ulation; he is voting, I be- 
lieve, as about one-twelfth of the 
population where he votes at all. 
This means that the white-su- 
premacy bloc can always raise a 
specter of the Negro in politics, 
with its consequent fears and 
prejudices. . . . It:is true that the 
Negro has far more money in the 
South than he has ever had be- 
fore. But it is also true that his 
increased income has not resulted 
from getting a far more impor- 
tant job. .. . One of our tasks in 
the South is to recognize that not 
all the work can be done by the 
Supreme Court. Secondly, we 
must recognize that the ultimate 
job of moving in and acting as 
infantry under the Supreme 
Court’s artillery will have to be 
done by the Negro, and it will 
have to be done primarily by the 
Negro as a voter.” 


Abram feels that the problem of 
race equality is not so much a prob- 
lem of segregation itself as of eco- 


nomic opportunities and decent 


| housing. He believes, in fact, that 


financially speaking a large segment 
of Negroes in the South should 
logically belong to the middle class. 
But these monied Negroes cannot 
move up into that group as long as 
they live in shabby neighborhoods 
and are deprived of the domestic 
comforts which make for middle- 
class living. 

Many liberals in Atlanta hold high 
hopes for young Abram. In fact, 
Southern liberals feel the task of 
solving the many complex problems 
facing the South can best be accom- 
plished by indigenous liberals, such 
as Abram, rather than by Northern- 
ers or other outsiders. One of the 
leaders of the Georgia NAACP, 
Which is endorsing him, said to me: 
“If you take into consideration 
what his background is and where 
he comes from—born and raised in 
South Georgia—it is amazing how 
he has reached such a point of de- 
velopment. If he is given a chance, 


I'm sure a lot will be heard from 
him.” 
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Who Reports on 
Payotfs to Reporters? 


By Courtney Sheldon 


Boston 

OR SEVERAL MONTHS, New Eng- 

land newspapers have known that 
the capably and courageously edited 
Providence (R.I.) Journal-Bulletin 
was crisscrossing the region on the 
trail of a new exposé. Most city 
rooms here were aware of practically 
all the evidence the Journal-Bulletin 
was assembling, but none showed any 
inclination to join the pursuit. 

The story broke during the latter 
part of May, when the Rhode Island 
paper trumpeted its findings in its 
best we’ve-got-them-cornered  typo- 
graphy. The reluctance of other 
New England journalists to co- 
operate was immediately apparent. 
The Journal-Bulletin reported: 

1. Ten Boston newspapermen had 
been paid $60,000 since 1950 for 
such services as preparing publicity 
for state governmental agencies or 
serving as secretaries to state legis- 
lative commissions. 

2. Twenty-six newspapermen from 
nine newspapers and two wire serv- 
ices were on the payroll records of 
New England racetracks. 

3. Public officials in New England 
received more than $150,000 a year 
in salaries from eight major race- 
tracks in the area. 

Newspapers seldom report to their 
own readers the successful news beats 
of their competitors. And this time, 
with only two exceptions, Boston 
newspapers were frozen into a hear- 
no-evil, see-no-evil,  speak-no-evil 
pose. Some of them, however, had 
obviously toyed with the idea of 
using the story in some manner, for 
they sent their own reporters to dig 
up parallel information about the 
Journal-Bulletin. Apparently, the 
findings were not worth mentioning. 


It is safe to say that all but a very 
few of Boston’s newspapers felt they 
were being unjustly treated. There 
was bitter talk about the Providence 
paper’s “holier than thou” attitude. 
On the other hand, the Associated 
Press showed full awareness of the 
hazards of accepting any sort of 
monetary consideration from a news 
source. It fired an AP man who 
reportedly had been on the payroll 
of a New Hampshire track. The AP 
explanation read, in part: 

“We deem it wholly untenable 
for any staff member to receive 
anything of value from news 
sources, irrespective of its char- 
racter or purpose and also irre- 
spective of whether the individual 
is in a position to benefit or dis- 
advantage the news source.” 

The United Press announced that 
its staffer mentioned in the Journal- 
Bulletin articles had “voluntarily re- 
signed.” In general, newspaper front 
offices were relatively quiet or ex- 
plained that they felt there was no 
serious infraction of journalistic 
codes involved. 

The Boston Herald was firmer than 
most other papers. It called atten- 
tion to a statement which the man- 
agement made to its staff: 

“Some employes are offered out- 
side employment because of their 
connection with the newspaper. 
Where an employe is found to be 
working without permission for 
an outside party and expects the 
product of his work to be printed 
in these columns, the management 
will move to protect itself in all 
possible ways.” 

However wrong newsmen may feel 
the Journal-Bulletin to be, henceforth 
they undoubtedly will go slower 
before placing themselves under any 
obligation to news sources. 





A noted authority on Communism attempts to analyze 


THE NEW SOVIET 
SPY DIRECTORS 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE CREATION of a special State Security Committee 
T under the Council of Ministers of the USSR has 
generally been appraised as a simple transfer of the 
political-police organs from the overall Ministry of In- 
ternal Affairs to an independent ministry. Since that was 
their status for a decade before Stalin’s death, the current 
transfer has been regarded as a purely routine adminis- 
trative reorganization. In my opinion, however, the new 
State Security Committee is far more than the old Min- 
istry of State Security (MGB) with its face lifted. There 
appears to be substantial evidence that it will be a far 
more active and dangerous institution than the earlier 
MGB, MVD, NKVD, OGPU and Cheka. 

The key to the new organization’s importance is the 
fact that it is called the State Security Committee and 
not, as before, the Ministry of State Security. The prac- 
tice of creating special committees or “chief administra- 
tions” under the Council of Ministers is an old one. 
These forms lent great mobility and flexibility to the 
new organs and also permitted the head of the Council 
of Ministers to exercise direct supervision of the com- 
mittee’s work. The number of such committees and 
“chief administrations’ was always considerable, and 
increased particularly during the war. Vishinsky’s Law 
of the Soviet State (Moscow, 1938) lists 11 such com- 
mittees and “chief administrations” in the first months 
after the new Soviet Constitution took effect; Boris 
Meissner lists 57 such organs which functioned between 
1941 and 1953 (Europa Archiv, Frankfurt, No. 10-11, 
1953). 

These organs, many of which were temporary, were 
not all of equal importance. Their position varied, de- 
pending on whether their existence was confirmed by 
the Constitution or was based on a Government order. 
The latter type (the huge majority) play a purely auxili- 
ary role. But the position of committees which are in- 
cluded in the list of ministries given in Article 70 of the 
Soviet Constitution is sometimes even higher than that 
of regular ministries; their chairmen are all full-fledged 
members of the Council of Ministers. This has been 
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particularly true in recent years, since the number of full. 
fledged committees has been systematically reduced. 

On the eve of the April 1954 session of the Supreme 
Soviet, only two such full-fledged committees remained: 
the State Planning Committee and the Committee for 
Construction Affairs. What distinguishes these two com- 
mittees from other ministries most sharply is their 
“supra-jurisdictional” character: Both are organs of the 
Council of Ministers as a whole; they work out overall 
work plans for the other ministries in their respective 
spheres; they coordinate, unify and direct, with the ex- 
plicit right to interfere in the work of the other ministries. 
(Controversial questions are referred, if necessary, to 
the Council of Ministers. ) 

The new State Security Committee, created by a de 
cree adopted by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on 
March 13 and approved by the Supreme Soviet on April 
27, is an organ of precisely this kind: Its position is 
confirmed by a special amendment to the Constitution, 
and its chairman is a full-fledged member of the Council 
of Ministers. Thus far, little information has been pub- 
lished as to its composition or its tasks, but there can 
be no doubt that the new organ was given its special form 
by reason of the special plenary powers assigned to it. 
The State Security Committee will be, therefore, an or 
gan of the Council of Ministers charged with unifying 
and directing the activity of all Government organs it 
questions relating to state security. 

What made such a super-MGB necessary? As far ® 
state-security work within the USSR is concerned, the 
authority of the old MGB was already virtually unlimited 
The MGB encroached upon the activities of the other 
ministries, all of which, including their top leaders, wert 
under its most careful scrutiny. Information coming from 
the USSR indicates that the irritation against this activil 
of the MGB was one of the major reasons for the cre 
tion of a well-nigh united front of all the other Sovié 
leaders against Beria. And today there is under way ® 
process not of expansion of the MGB’s role inside the 
USSR, but, on the contrary, of very definite contraction 
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of the authority of the MVD as a whole and of the MGB 
in particular—a process of subordinating them to the 
direct control of the highest organs of the Party and 
Government. 

The MGb’s functions, however, were never confined 
to the territorial limits of the USSR. Its tentacles reached 
into every country in the world. And it is precisely in 
the area of the MGB’s foreign activity that we must seek 
the reason for its current “structural reform.” 

Now it must be clearly understood that Soviet secret 
operations abroad are by no means confined to the nar- 
row tasks of espionage, important though the latter is. 
The Western press, in discussing the secret work of Soviet 
agents and laying special emphasis on espionage, gives 
its readers an incorrect perspective. For all its tremendous 
importance, espionage occupies a completely secondary 
place in Soviet secret work abroad. Far more important 
is the political activity aimed at influencing public 
opinion abroad. 

Stalin gave a precise definition of the important tasks 
of this work when he wrote thirty years ago: “Conflict 
and war among our enemies—there is our greatest ally.” 
Stalin included among these “allies” not only con- 
flicts among the various non-Communist countries but 
conflicts within each of those countries. All such con- 
ficts introduced elements of disorganization into the 
non-Communist world; they lowered the latter’s capacity 
to resist Soviet aggression. Hence, it was quite natural 


for the Kremlin to determine not only to exploit con- 


ficts which had already arisen but to provoke new ones 


_ by itself. The chief task of the entire secret work of the 
_ Soviet dictatorship became the preparation and organiza- 
| tion of socio-political diversionary activity to disintegrate 
the enemy’s rear. For such diversionary activity, most 
» useful are not the Communist parties, whose influence in 
_ any given country is clearly defined, but the groups, 
_ organizations and parties which, professing to be non- 
| Communist or even anti-Communist, nevertheless may— 


under the influence of Soviet secret work—take a posi- 


| tion objectively advantageous to Soviet policy. The influ- 
) encing of precisely these groups is the most important 
) task of Soviet secret work abroad. 


The MGB always played a leading role in this activity, 
though it never had a monopoly. The Kremlin always 
conducted its secret work abroad along several lines, 
constructing several secret apparatuses. The MGB stood 


| at the head of the principal one, but it had rivals, and 


this rivalry often caused damaging and disorganizing 


| frictions. In the postwar years, these frictions were par- 


ticularly serious, and so was the resultant damage. 

In some form and to some extent, secret work is car- 
r : ae 

ied on by all Soviet organizations abroad. Igor Gou- 


} zenko testified that in Canada, in 1945-46, there were 


three or four distinct secret apparatuses operating. Even 
pis organizations like Intourist and VOKS (All-Union 
Society for Cultural Contact), which do not set them- 
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selves any independent tasks in this work, perform 
auxiliary functions for the main centers to which the 
regime assigns the direction of secret work abroad. 
Apart from the MGB, such main centers are the intelli- 
gence services of the armed forces and the Foreign Sec- 
tion of the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The foreign work of the intelligence organs of the 
armed forces, which was reduced almost to nothing in 
the years of the Great Purge, expanded greatly during 
and, particularly, after the war. An important factor in 
this growth was the creation of a military police with the 
occupation armies, which even today is the real master 
of all the occupied countries. There has been a colossal 
growth not only in the size of this police, but also in its 
importance in the overall Soviet apparatus. Previously, 
the old Razvedupr (Intelligence Administration of the 
People’s Commissariat for Defense) was almost insig- 
nificant; today, it has become a major force. Almost all 
the chief posts in the Political Administration of the Min- 
istry of Defense today are held by generals of the mili- 
tary police (Zholtov, F. F. Kuznetsov et al.) ; the Min- 
ister of Defense himself is Bulganin, a Chekist for many 
years who during the war devoted tremendous attention 
to organizing and strengthening the military police. 
From the occupation areas, this military police has ex- 
tended its tentacles into the Western democracies. It is 
still difficult to judge how strong its apparatus is, because 
its heads have not yet undergone a purge like that 
launched against Beria, and therefore there have not 
been many important defectors from its highest echelon. 
Nevertheless, this apparatus is very important, and its 
political influence at the top levels of the Soviet regime 
is tremendous. 

The Foreign Section of the Secretariat of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist party, which always 
exerted tremendous influence on the enormous secret 
apparatus of the Comintern, has, since the dissolution 
of the Comintern in 1943, formally taken over that 
entire apparatus—known to foreign Communists and 
to the Kremlin hierarchs simply as “the apparat.” Beria 
made great efforts to bring the apparat under his con- 
trol, and late in 1946, after Malenkov lost the post of 
First Secretary of the Party Central Committee and the 
Secretariat came under Zhdanov’s domination, Beria 
succeeded temporarily: The apparat was transferred from 
the Foreign Section of the Central Committee Secre- 
tariat to the jurisdiction of the MGB. But Beria could 
not keep the apparat in his hands once Malenkov had 
returned to the Central Committee as First Secretary. 

In 1949-50, Beria was at the height of his power. A 
member of the Politburo and Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, he not merely ran all ministries 
concerned with the domestic policy of the regime (the 
MVD, MGB, Ministry of State Control and Ministry of 
Justice), but headed whole branches of state construc- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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tion, directed the mighty “atom trust,” etc. The plans 
for all the gigantic “Stalinist construction projects,” 
adopted in 1950, were worked out by organs under 
Beria’s jurisdiction. Furthermore, Beria was almost the 
only man on the top levels of the dictatorship with whom 
Stalin talked comparatively frankly, reverting to his 
native Georgian tongue. Beria banked heavily on these 
relations with Stalin, but, as it turned out, Stalin proved 
an unfaithful ally. 

The full story of the behind-the-scenes battle is not 
yet known. But we can recognize the great importance 
of the dispute surrounding the “consolidation of the 
kolkhozes” and the resettlement of peasants from small 
villages to large “agro-cities.” On this issue, Beria took 
the risk of opposing Khrushchev, although he must have 
realized that behind Khrushchev’s plans stood Stalin 
himself. In March 1951, Khrushchev suffered a defeat 
on the “agro-city” issue, but it was at about that time 
that the decisive struggle began between Beria and 
Khrushchev, which ended in Beria’s execution in De- 
cember 1953. A major role in that struggle was played 
by questions connected with the foreign work of the 
MGB. 

The most important of the guideposts to this struggle 
is the trial of Slansky. Clementis, Geminder and other 
leaders of the Czech Communist party. A wave of purges 
in the satellite parties had begun after Tito’s rebellion 
in 1948. These purges were one of the Soviet regime’s 
acts of political preparation for war against the Western 
democracies: with each new round, the criteria of 
“treason” became stricter. What was new about the 
trial of Slansky et al. was the blow struck at those who 
had organized assistance for the State of Israel when it 
was fighting for its life against the Arabs. The activity 
of the Czech Communists on behalf of Israel was 
clearly performed with the consent and the direct en- 
couragement of Moscow. Yet, in 1951-52 all these 
actions were pronounced criminal and the organizers 
of the aid to Israel were shot. 

The executed Czech Communists included people who 
had long been securely bound to organs under Beria’s 
control, people long regarded as representatives of the 
Moscow MGB. This was especially true of Bedrich 
Geminder, who had lived in Moscow for many years, 
who was Deputy General Secretary of the Czech Party 
and in charge of its foreign relations. His Prague office 
telephone had a direct line to the Kremlin. and it was 
known that he received regular instructions from the 
top leaders of the MGB’s foreign work. Czech sources 
have reported that, at the time of his arrest, Geminder 
tried to get the Kremlin on this direct wire, but the 
arresting officer would not permit him to do so. (In 
1936, it should be noted, Geminder had been arrested 
in Prague as a Comintern agent and convicted as a 
“Soviet spy.”) 

Since the Prague trial of Slansky, Geminder e¢ al. 
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was held with the direct participation of Soviet stage, 
managers, it must be regarded as an outward may. 
festation of the struggle among various Moscow grow 
for jurisdiction over secret work outside the USSR, 
fact, the Prague arrests coincided with the disappearang 
of V. S. Abakumov, Minister of State Security of th 
Soviet Union. Slansky, Geminder et al. were arrestel 
in late November and early December 1951, and Aba. 
kumov’s name appeared in the Soviet press for the lag 
time in the reports of the November parade in Re 
Square. (Ignatyev became Minister of State Security 
early in 1952.) Abakumov’s disappearance, in fact, was 
directly connected with the Prague arrests; for it was 
Abakumov, as Minister of State Security, who wa 
directly responsible for the policy of aiding Israel jp 
1948. 

Of course, more was involved than just the sending 
of arms to Israel; what was unquestionably involved 
was the very foundations of the MGB’s foreign-oper. 
tions policy carried out by Abakumov in 1948 and de 
clared to constitute “wrecking” in 1951. But who pre 
cisely was capable of destroying Abakumov, a henchma 
of Beria? (Abakumov’s name never again appeared in 
the press, even in the spring of 1953 when Beria for 
a short time was at the very pinnacle of power.) 

I believe that the key to this is a remark in the huge 
document on the organization of the Soviet “secret 
service” prepared for the German High Command in 
December 1944 on the basis of information from prisor- 
ers and defectors. In passing, this work declares that in 
the USSR political control “of the NKVD and probably 
also of the NKGB” is wielded by a “section for stat 
security and secret party control within the Central Com: 
mittee of the Soviet Communist party.” The name of this 
organ is not given very precisely in the document i 
question; however, the point is not its exact name, bit 
the fact that such a “super-supreme” organ did exist it 
the apparatus of the Central Committee Secretariat. li 
was headed by A. N. Poskrebyshev, Stalin’s personal # 
retary, with Stalin himself dictating its main policy lines 

The questions of Abakumov and of the Prague Trt 
could not, of course, pass this organ by. The purgitt 
of Abakumov and the ensuing appointment of Ignatyt' 
as Minister of State Security was a victory for the p> 
litical line of the military-police organs and the sect 
operations apparatus of the Communist party; it was! 
defeat for the policy pursued by Abakumov’s Ministy 
of State Security, which operated under Beria’s person 
control. 

The year 1953 saw a new struggle among these va" 
ous groupings. Stalin’s death and the general feeling d 
confusion strengthened Beria’s position, which he 
necessarily been greatly shaken after the purging d 
Abakumov. (The intermittent fever of purges in 15 
in Georgia is further confirmation of this.) The de 
sive role in unseating Beria was played by the #™ 
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fonces that determined Abakumov’s fate: the top echelon 
of the Party apparatus and the military police. 

Much has been written in the foreign press about the 
dengthened role of the Army in Soviet life and its in- 
fuence in the struggle over Beria. Yet, the facts in the 
Beria affair do not bespeak influence on the part of the 
Amy as a whole, but rather of the military Chekists 
ad, above all, the Chekists in the occupation armies. 
The military police receives solid support from the heads 
ofthe Party apparatus. 

Of the leading ‘figures in this Party apparatus, the 
oly one to disappear from the horizon has been 
Poskrebyshev—who was, judging from all available 
information, a really powerful man, with a strong will 
and great talent as an organizer and intriguer. Doubtless 
it was he who instigated the 1952 campaign against 
Beria, overthrew Abakumov, named Ignatyev Minister 
of State Security, and inspired the Prague Trial and 
the “Jewish doctors’ plot.” Poskrebyshev’s disappearance 
immediately after Stalin’s death gave reason to suppose 
that Beria had destroyed him in the first few days of 
the confused interregnum. But one cannot be sure of 
that; perhaps Poskrebyshev did survive (as did his clos- 
et collaborator, Matvei Shkiryatov)—he may even be 
the behind-the-scenes inspirer of the policy pursued 
today by Khrushchev. 

These are the two main forces—the old leadership of 
the Party apparatus and the military Chekists—which 
destroyed Beria. It would be a mistake to regard them 
as the absolute masters of the situation in Moscow, but 
they undoubtedly exert great influence, especially on the 
regime's secret operations abroad. 

This background illuminates the significance of the 
Supreme Soviet decree creating the Committee of State 
Security and appointing as its chairman the veteran 
Chekist, Ivan Alexandrovich Serov, Colonel-General of 
State Security. Serov was one of the most important 
Chekists who worked in Stalin’s personal secretariat, 
under the supervision of Poskrebyshev and Malenkov 
(the latter having been Poskrebyshev’s closest collab- 
orator in the 1930s). Colonel Tokayev, a postwar Soviet 
defector, declares in his memoirs published in London 
that it was Serov who bore primary responsibility for 
the shooting of Tukhachevsky and his co-defendants. 

Serov’s active role in the purges was by no means 
confined to the Tukhachevsky affair. He headed the 
entire “special sector” of the NKVD, which worked 
on direct instructions from Stalin’s personal secretariat 
and conducted the most important operations for the 
destruction of Stalin’s leading opponents. Furthermore, 
Serov was one of the creators of the political and police 
sectors of the new, “post-Yezhov” Army apparatus, 
which has lasted to this day. 


Serov's work during the war as deputy chief of 
SMERSH, the Army’s secret security division, and then 
&S political aide to the commander of the occupation 
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armies in Germany, also strengthened his ties with the 
leading cadres of the military police. On the other hand, 
Serov maintained close ties with the leaders of the Party 
apparatus grouped around Poskrebyshev. Stalin himself 
often gave him very responsible assignments. (Tokayev’s 
memoirs provide some interesting information on this. 

It is more than probable that, for this very reason, 
Beria maintained a reserved attitude toward Serov. 
Serov was not permitted to work in the Ministry of 
State Security after the war and had to be satisfied with 
the post of First Deputy Minister for Internal Affairs. 
This was the Deputy Minister charged with political 
matters, but the Ministry itself was given jurisdiction 
of the non-political departments of the old unified NKVD. 

It is difficult to estimate Serov’s position in the con- 
flicts now raging in the Kremlin: Serov’s past shows 
close collaboration with both Malenkov and Khrushchev, 
and new disputes always tend to produce new groupings. 
We know only that Serov was not in Beria’s camp and 
that he is closely connected with the present leaders of 
the military police. This last factor unquestionably played 
a major role in his selection for the chairmanship of 
the State Security Committee, whose special task is to 
unify and guide the work of all Soviet state-security 
organs abroad. He has unquestionably been invested 
with tremendous plenary powers for unifying the secret 
operations of the three main “apparatuses.” 

The future policy of these secret operations can easily 
be determined; the newspapers provide the necessary 
data every day. April and May saw the shooting of 
Patrascanu, founder of the Rumanian Communist party 
and leader of its right wing, the renewal of the case 
against Ana Pauker, and a series of trials of Rumanian 
Zionist leaders; the trial of Peter Gabor, former Hun- 
garian Minister of Internal Affairs and a Beria hench- 
man; trials of Czech Communists connected with Slan- 
sky and Clementis, etc. All these trials are related to 
the struggle among various secret “apparatuses” which 
led to the execution of Slansky and the purging of 
Abakumov. They started in 1951-52 and were suspended 
after Stalin’s death. Their resumption now indicates 
a return of the state-security policy to the same track 
along which it was roaring in the last months of Stalin’s 
life—the course inspired by those who instigated the 
Slansky trial and the attempt to rig up the “Jewish 
doctors’ plot.” 

The return to that policy does not yet signify a return 
to the tactics of that period. Reports on these new trials 
indicate that they are being conducted in more restrained 
tones than the Slansky trial. But the old policy itself has 
unquestionably been revived. 

The creation of the State Security Committee means 
that the Soviet regime, with its fifth columns, has gone 
over to an offensive against the entire non-Communist 
world. A general staff for Communist diversionary activ- 
ity in the enemy’s rear has been created. 


By Heptisax 


INDO-CHINA 
IS TOO LATE 


kK SEVERAL months now, Secre- 
tary Dulles and other Adminis- 
tration spokesmen have been giving 
our people a tragically belated, yet 
over-agitated briefing on the impor- 
tance of Southeast Asia’s defense 
against Communist encroachment. 
This effort is evidently designed to 
get the popular mind adjusted to the 
idea of some degree of American 
military intervention in Indo-China. 
I am entirely out of sympathy with 
this game. To direct dramatic atten- 
tion to Southeast Asia at this late 
date, and to punch-drunk Indo-China, 
serves no useful purpose but to di- 
vert attention from our own bungled 
and unfinished job in the Far East. 
That job is the liquidation of the 
Peking dictatorship, for the establish- 
ment of which the postwar Acheson- 
Truman-Marshall policies were chiefly 
responsible, and for the firmer es- 
tablishment of which the Eisenhower 
armistice in Korea was lately re- 
sponsible. It is by doing that job, 
and in no other way, that we can 
insure the permanent security of 
Indo-China, Burma, India and Asia 
at large against the extension of 
Moscow’s hegemony over the area. 
Before Lenin died, the importance 
campaign (“through 
Peking to Paris”) was not only 
clearly understood by all Communists 
the world over, but was clearly 
enough advertised to all those nations 
that had reason to be on the defen- 
sive against it. Those of us who were 
in China in August 1945, when the 
terms of the Yalta Agreement, as 
incorporated in the Sino-Soviet treaty 
of that month, were first published, 
were aware of the weight that the 
USSR would immediately put behind 
a Chinese Communist effort to make 
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China the base for the conquest of 
Southeast Asia, and of the measures 
that the United States would have to 
take to prevent the development of 
the situation we now face. But, from 
1945 down to 1950, anyone who said 
in print that the Communist occupa- 
tion of all China would some day 
saddle us with the responsibility for 
defending Southeast Asia against 
Chinese-backed aggression was a 
voice crying in the wilderness. 

So were those who, only recently, 
opposed negotiation of the armistice 
in Korea on the ground that the only 
thing to do with that war was to win 
it, at any risk and at any cost, be- 
cause the collapse of the Chinese Red 
Army in Korea would probably pull 
down the Mao Tse-tung edifice in 
Peking, and would, at any rate, post- 
pone indefinitely the concentration 
of the Mao gang’s attention on Indo- 
China and the south. But, without 
victory and with no prospect of a 
peace in Korea that would satisfy 
anyone but the Reds, we quit the job 
there and let Peking make leisurely 
plans for its southward advance. 

Now there are two good reasons 
why this country should not seriously 
consider military action in Indo- 
China in support of the wavering 
French, or in their stead. The first is 
that Southeast Asia is not defensible 
against the USSR, operating through 
China, on any line south of the 


Yangtse River. The second is that ye 
cannot, under existing circumstangss 
go into Indo-China with so much . 
a single jet fighter without seeming 
in the sight of all Asia, to be going tg 
the rescue of French colonialisn, 
That isn’t a good cause from any 
point of view; and, by the time the 
worldwide Red propaganda machine 
had made its view of it: know 
throughout the world, we Americans 
would feel that we had been let in for 
something as smelly as it was futile, 

But, to return to what I said at 
the outset, the worst feature of in. 
volvement in Indo-China is that it 
would divert attention from the fact 
that we still have a heavy obligation 
to discharge to the people of China, 
whom we let down five years ago; to 
the people of Korea, whom we have 
not relieved of the ever-present 
threat from the North; to the thou 
sands of our own officers and men 
who were killed or maimed to 1 
evident purpose, and to ourselves, 
We are still at war with Red China, 
because Red China made war on us 
and a truce isn’t peace; and we've 
doing nothing about it. 

But how to go about it? We should, 
first of all, have a declaration of pur 
pose, We should proclaim it our pur- 
pose to win the war and to liquidate 
the Mao Tse-tung regime. Of course, 
the British policy-makers would faint 
en masse. But they wouldn’t be long 
coming out of it. 

Then what? I wouldn’t put a sit- 
gle American GI on the mainland of 
China. I’d spend a few months build: 
ing up the ROK army and equippitg 
the Nationalist force on Formos 
with every weapon needed for offer 
sive action. I’d give the people of 
China the most intensive education 
in our purposes, by leaflet and 1 
dio, and by word of mouth, that the 
Far East has ever known. Then, # 
three widely separated points, Id 
give that gang in Peking three simul 
taneous jolts. It is too soon to desig: 
nate the points I have in mind, but 
my feeling is that the chances are # 
least 50-50 that there would be ™ 
heavy fighting. 
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‘The trouble with our 
education, as with our culture, 
is not too much secularism 


but not enough’ 





CAN EDUCATION 
STAY SECULAR? 


By C. E. Ayres 


ast OcTOBER 5, in these pages, Ordway Tead 
= a question to which he failed to supply a 
clear and unequivocal answer. This question was implied 
in the closing paragraphs of a very fine article entitled, 
“How Good Are Our Colleges?” The answer to that 
question was clear enough and is one with which I am 
in hearty agreement. College education (and for that 
matter, I would say, education generally) is better today 
than it has ever been, but it is far from being good 
enough. Mr. Tead gives his highest mark to the colleges 
for “an improving sense of social accountability”; but, 
at the same time, he insists that this is precisely where 
the need for improvement is greatest. It is just at this 
point that “mindfulness for the most cherished spiritual 
values of our society—including our convictions about 
the democratic faith . . . needs fuller articulation, re- 
inforcement and rational and spiritual clarification.” 

With what I take to be the burden of this declaration 
I am in full and strong agreement. Unless education 
deepens our understanding of democracy and_ so 
strengthens our commitment to it, there is something 
very wrong either with education or with democracy, or 
both. But what does Mr. Tead mean by such words as 
“spiritual” and “faith”? More particularly, what does he 
mean by deploring “the prevalent atmosphere of secular- 
ism in which so much of college education proceeds”? 
And what does he mean by characterizing this secular 
atmosphere as “a tacit conspiracy of silence about moral, 
spiritual and religious aspects of modern living”? 

Does Mr. Tead mean that we should abandon secular- 
ism—that henceforth the foundation of the educational 
structure should be religious faith? This is a very serious 
matter. Our educational system has been predominantly 
secular from the outset, and is so still. It is true that 
many of our oldest colleges and universities were founded 
by church groups, but their development has been in 
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the direction of steadily increasing secularism (Roman 
Catholic schools excepted, of course). Does Mr. Tead 
propose to reverse this trend? 

In using “secular” and “religious” as contrasting 
terms, Mr. Tead is following standard usage. But in 
doing so he is taking a position contrary to that of other 
intellectual leaders for whom, also, I have the highest re- 
spect. Only a few months ago, Dr. Horace Kallen con- 
tributed an article to the Saturday Review under the 
title, “Democracy’s True Religion,” in which he declared 
that “secularism is religion,” and that “religion is not 
the antithesis to secularism, but the antithesis to clerical- 
ism.” More recently, E. B. White has taken substantially 
the same position. Reviewing Elmer Davis’s new book 
But We Were Born Free with all the verve we have come 
to expect from him, he declared that “Mr. Davis is a 
devout man,” and that “his religion is the secular re- 
ligion that unifies America—faith in freedom, in self- 
government, in democracy.” 

What is at issue here is more than a simple matter of 
semantics. So far as the words go, I would be willing to 
go along with Humpty Dumpty and let any writer use 
words exactly as he pleases. These writers make it clear 
enough that, in speaking of secularism as the true re- 
ligion that unifies America, they are making a sharp 
distinction between religion and supernaturalism. Thus, 
I take it that, in describing Elmer Davis as a devout man, 
Mr. White doesn’t mean that he spends most of his 
time in prayer and fasting. He means that Mr. Davis 
is a man of transparent sincerity, a man of principle 
who would risk his job and, if circumstances dictated, 
his life rather than falsify any important truth or betray 
any good and significant cause. Similarly, I feel quite 
sure that, in characterizing secularism as true religion, 
Dr. Kallen has no thought of establishing a mystic cult. 
On the contrary, he means to drive a wedge between, 
on the one hand, the supernatural beliefs and sacred rites 
which vary so widely from sect to sect, and, on the other, 
the ideals and aspirations by which to so remarkable a 
degree all good people are united. 

Would Mr. Tead go along with such a “religion”? 
There are many indications that he would. For one thing, 
he states explicitly that, in calling for more attention to 
“moral, spiritual and religious aspects of modern living,” 
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he does not mean “instruction of an indoctrinating char- 
acter about any religion or any denomination.” More- 
over, one of the two causes to which he attributes the 
“conspiracy of silence” is the timidity and neutralism 
of teachers, who all too often do, indeed, make a fetish 
of “giving both sides” of every controversy and “leaving 
the students free” to do what the teacher has just showed 
them that he himself is unable to do, namely, make up 
their minds. 

More to the point, perhaps, is Mr. Tead’s complaint 
that many “old grads” have seemingly preserved without 
question “the same outlooks on politics, business, re- 
ligion and so on as they held when they left college”— 
worse still, the same as they held before they came to 
college. In short, Mr. Tead not only recognizes that we 
live in a changing world and that our minds must be 
nimbler if we are to keep up with changing circum- 
stances; he seems also to express the conviction that we 
can do so without recourse to supernatural sanctions if 
we have “the courage, the initiative and vision in matters 
of the mind and spirit that would be ideally desirable.” 

But here comes that word “spirit” again to confuse us 
just when we seemed about to get everything straight. 
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It is the most ambiguous word in the language. We all 
use it, quite often in contexts utterly devoid of super- 
naturalism. Thus, we speak of “high spirits” without 
any suggestion of the sacred, and even of the “spirits” 
that sometimes induce high spirits. More seriously, we 
can and often do refer to the fine arts as the highest 
achievements of the human “spirit” without meaning in 
any literal sense to attribute the genius of the artist to 
any sort of “divine afflatus.” 

Is this what Mr. Tead means? I confess that I’m not 


sure, and the chief cause of my uncertainty is the othe 
cause to which he attributes the conspiracy of silence: 
namely, “scientism.” In calling for “a less narrow ‘x. 
entism,’” he may be referring to the notion which hg 
gained wide currency in recent years among scientists— 
and especially among social scientists—to the effect tha 
science is always “descriptive,” never “normative”; tha 
science (and, by implication, rational thinking ge. 
erally) serves only to discover the “means” by which we 
may pursue “ends” in which we “believe” for wholly 
non-scientific reasons. Is this what Mr. Tead means by 
suggesting that the teacher give “a frank exposition of 
his philosophy of life, his own apologia pro vita sua”~ 
“philosophy” to which perhaps he has been led, x» 
Cardinal Newman was, by other forms of experience quit 
distinct from systematic inquiry and reflection? 

Whether or not this is what Mr. Tead had in mind, it 
is a highly disturbing notion. I call it a notion because 
that is all it is. I might also call it a fad. Because we 
have been passing through a great intellectual revolution 
in recent centuries, we are likely to think that the ma 
who, as we now see, have made significant contribution 
to that revolution of ideas all knew what they were doing 
and did it on purpose; but nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Men don’t make scientific discoveries in order 
to unsettle the minds of their contemporaries. They make 
them because certain particular investigations in which 
they happen to have been engaged somehow lead thems 
certain particular truths. Often they are a bit startled by 
the broader implications of their discoveries and go ou 
of their way to disavow any revolutionary intent, h 
earlier generations, the easiest and most convincing wa 
to do this was by insisting that their discoveries only 
filled in the details of the Divine Plan. But the ma 
euver that is most appropriate to the twentieth century 
is the dissociation of “means” and “ends” and the ider 
tification of science (and intellectual inquiry generally) 
with “means” and concomitant disavowal of all respon 
bility for “ends.” 

This is nonsense, of course. Anybody who is willing 
stop and reflect for a few minutes about means and esis 
will see that, in all ordinary activities (as distinguishel 
from supernaturalism), ends and means define eat 
other—that “ends” get their meaning from the cals! 
interconnectedness of all human activities by virtue d 
which what one does today makes a difference to om! 
situation tomorrow. It is precisely our increasingly cleat 
and general recognition of the all-togetherness of humé 
life that signalizes the great intellectual revolution ® 
which (whether they appreciate the fact or not) all # 
scientists and scholars have contributed. Mr. Davi! 
secular religion doesn’t by itself unify America. Its 
rather the recognition and acceptance of the fact Hi 
America—and, for that matter, all mankind—is unit 
willy-nilly, in a social structure by virtue of which wi 
anybody does more or less affects everybody else. 
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All this is true notwithstanding the existence of divi- 
ve forces. The world is full of infidels, heathen, skulking 
Communists and bloated capitalists. The strangest feature 
of the twentieth-century intellectual scene is that so many 
otherwise sensible people should have credited the di- 
yaive forces with being the “basic values” of all those 
concerned. There is a reason for this, of course. The 
anthropological doctrine of cultural relativism began 
with recognition of the fact that every people cherishes 
heliefs and performs rites which in turn define what 
that people regard as mortal sin and saving grace, and 
the fact that all such practices, essentially supernatural 
in character, have no other basis than the traditions of 
that people. Obviously, this conception of the role of 
cultural tradition in the lives of all peoples represents an 
immense advance over the naive cultural egotism with 
which Europeans formerly viewed all other peoples as 
misguided heathen or beastly savages. 

Unfortunately, however, what began as a significant 
truth has solidified into a pestilential dogma. Observation 
shows that all peoples have a disposition to attribute their 
entire culture to the supernatural Authors of their tribal 
legends—to suppose. so to speak, that their irrigation 
ditches were created by the gods who still give celestial 
signals for their proper use, or that traffic regulations are 
an emanation of Christian courtesy. Thus, the anthro- 
pologists, in their eagerness to view every people’s culture 
from the inside, have taken each people’s entire social 
sysiem at that people’s own valuation and so have laid 
it down as a universal law that all decisions, all choices 
—in short, all “values”—derive from the “basic values” 
of tribal tradition. 

It is this dogma which has provided the rationale of 
the current fad that may have been in Mr. Tead’s mind 
when he spoke of “narrow ‘scientism.’” If that is what 
he was deploring, I would like to applaud as vigorously 
as possible. But, in that case, I am more puzzled than 
ever by his aversion to secularism and his apparent 
afinity for the sacred. For if systematic, organized in- 
quiry teaches us anything, it teaches us that the secular 
activities of mankind—tool-using and crop-raising, effi- 
cient division of labor, organized cooperation, the pursuit 
of knowledge and the transmission of that knowledge to 
each other and especially to the young—are the activities 
that unify mankind, whereas the sacred is always divisive, 
always culture-limited, always narrow. The very phrase 
act of faith”—auto da fé—has come down to us as a 
synonym of atrocity, whereas secular knowledge is the 
foundation upon which all civilization rests, even knowl- 
edge of atomic energy. For, as the official announcement 
of the bombing of Hiroshima pointed out in August 1945, 
atomic energy is the original source of all life on earth. 
Plants live by photosynthesis. Animals live by eating 
plants. The conquest of atomic energy is only a con- 


tnuation of the achievement of agriculture by neolithic 
man. 
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At this point, it has become fashionable for publicists 
to express profound regret that the social sciences have 
not kept pace with physical science. But that dictum is an 
outrageous fallacy of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. 
There is, indeed, a great discrepancy between the de- 
structive use of atomic energy in war and the creative 
intelligence which has penetrated the secret of the atom. 
But wars do not occur in consequence of the benighted- 


VERY OFTEN COLLEGE DOES NOT CHANGE ONE'S VIEWS 


ness of social scientists. It is the benightedness of nations 
that wars express, and the benightedness of nations is 
the consequence not of any intellectual lag but of the 
persistence even into the twentieth century of the divisive 
forces which have been man’s curse throughout the ages, 
just as secular knowledge-and-skill has been his blessing. 

Recent centuries have witnessed tremendous advances 
in secular knowledge and education—tremendous, but 
nevertheless insufficient, just as Mr. Tead has said. The 
colleges are still turning out graduates whose outlooks 
in certain areas are unchanged. Those areas are the ones 
in which sacred traditions persist. Wherever it is per- 
mitted to operate, secular education is immensely effec- 
tive. Insofar as it has penetrated our social, political 
and economic life, it has brought us steadily closer to 
what Santayana called the life of reason. The trouble 
with our education, as with our culture, is not too much 
secularism but not enough. 





EDITORIAL 


After Hanoi? 


WHILE IT Is TRUE that half a loaf is considerably better 
than none, securing that half loaf is a task in itself. With 
all the talk at Geneva and elsewhere about conceding 
northern Vietnam to the Communists, there has been 
little action thus far to insure the freedom of Laos and 
Cambodia, not to mention the southern area that used to 
be called Cochin China. To be sure, Western diplomats 
dealing with the Communists are trying to dissociate 
Laos and Cambodia from Vietnam in any truce pro- 
posals. But these are attempts in a vacuum: The lack of 
democratic unity and the continued success of Ho Chi 
Minh’s armies make any truce most unlikely in the fore- 
seeable future; the Communists will not give terms ac- 
ceptable even to a Paris Government of Mendés-France 
or Faure. More likely, the Vietminh will continue its 
drive on Hanoi and, unless there is some radical new dis- 
position of forces, will eventually capture the northern 
fortress. Then what? Half a loaf will have been lost, but 
what will prevent the other half from going the same way? 

Laos and Cambodia, especially the latter, are semi-in- 
dependent nations of considerable competence, willing 
to fight the Communists and generally devoted to their 
leaders as few Vietnamese have been to Bao Dai’s group. 
In contrast to Bao Dai, who persistently refused to call a 
National Assembly to determine his people’s wishes, the 
King of Cambodia is eager for a popular referendum on 
Communism, independence and the other major issues 
in his country. Thus, the democratic powers face a far 
better situation in Laos and Cambodia than they ever 
did in Vietnam. 

But let no one pretend that the Laotians and Cam- 
bodians, either by themselves or with French help alone, 
can check the Soviet-armed Vietminh if it comes to a test. 
At the very best, Laos and Cambodia could offer the 
same sort of resistance to the Communist forces as South 
Korea—a great deal more than Vietnam, true, but not 
enough for the massed power of the Soviet Empire. If 
Laos and Cambodia are to be saved, they must be assured 
enough additional force either to deter Ho Chi Minh 
or, if need be, to destroy him. 

The only type of force that can meet this requirement 
is the force of the United Nations; and for that force to 
be organized on behalf of Laos and Cambodia, the sup- 
port of the independent powers of Asia—India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and especially Burma—is absolutely essential. 
We do not know whether Washington has already 
sounded out these powers, but it will have to gain their 
support if any anti-Communist enterprise is to succeed 
in Southeast Asia. It may very well be that some modi- 
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fication of existing Laotian and Cambodian relationship 
with France will be required to gain that support, by 
that price is not too high to secure a united Asian deny 
cratic front. If moral responsibility for Laos and (yy, 
bodia is placed squarely with the UN, and if Indy 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma pledge unconditional su, 
port, the two kingdoms may yet be saved. If not, we yj 
have a repetition of the tragedy of Vietnam, which even. 
one agreed should be defended but which no Westen 
government thought was worth its drafted young men, 

This is not to say that all of Vietnam is lost already: 
energetic measures toward real popular government ani 
international action might still save the day there, By 
such measures—like “massive retaliation” —do not seen 
probable now. There is plenty of time to preserve Lag 
and Cambodia, and Burma beyond them. Let us hop 
Washington has enough political understanding to uw 
that time wisely. 


Illiteracy Unlimited 


On May 24, we published an analysis of G. David 
Schine’s “famous” pamphlet on Communism, a work of 
peerless ignorance. Subsequent publication of the Schin 
Plan for psychological warfare, a priceless pastiche, ha 
confirmed Private Schine’s non-existent qualifications fo 
any work involving Communism. In fairness to Privat 
Schine, however, we must record that he is far better 
qualified than his patron. The fantastic statements which 
follow are from the testimony “under oath” of Senato: & 
McCarthy on June 9: 


“In 1917 or °18—I forgot which it was—the Kaise 
sent seven devoted Communists into Russia. The 
were headed by Nicolai Lenin. Seven men and within 
100 days those seven men had taken over and enslavel 
a nation of 180 million people. . . . Seven people. Wel 
now, we've got 25,000 [Communists in the U.S.] ani 
they’ve got the experience of a good number of year 
behind them... . 

“Back in 1848, as you know, Karl Marx wrote the 
bible of the Communist party. . . . He took the position 
that while it was necessary to have a bloody revi 
tion in all of the rest of the world, that we [sic!] could 
create a Communist dictatorship in the United Stale 
and England by infiltration. .. . 

“The war was declared by Karl Marx, redeclare 
often, altered by Lenin, redeclared in 1947 in Stalin: 
book, redeclared, if you please, by Malenkov in hi 
book in 1952.” 


Our knowledgeable readers are free to tabulate ft 
themselves the incredible errors, distortions and inv 
tions in this testimony. As for the Senator, he shoul 
stop talking about Communism until he has comp 
an elementary course in its fundamentals at some resp 
sible institution—say, the excellent Russian Researt! 
Center at Harvard University. President Pusey, we # 
sure, can be persuaded to waive the normal entranc® 
quirements. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Novels by Steinbeck and Shirer 
And One from South Africa 


HICKS 


ILLIAM L. SHIRER, in Stranger Come Home 
WV (Little, Brown, $3.95), has written about a for- 
eign correspondent for a radio network who returns to 
the United States to find himself charged before a Senate 
committee with being a Communist and a Soviet spy. 
Although the book contains the customary disclaimer 
about coincidental resemblances, most of the characters 
are recognizable, and particularly the villain of the 
piece, Senator O’Brien. Mr. Shirer has produced a tract 
for the times, and he does not leave the reader in doubt 
regarding his targets. 

As an attack on Senator McCarthy, Red Channels, and 
the cowardly behavior of certain high-placed radio exec- 
utives and magazine editors, the book is effective enough. 
The things that happen in it either have happened or 
might happen. The most provocative section of the 
novel, that which describes the hero’s prolonged hearing 
before the O’Brien Committee, exhibits no grosser un- 
fairnesses than we can read about in any day’s news- 
papers. Mr. Shirer has caught the atmosphere of an ac- 
tual hearing, and his Senators are no better and no worse 
than the real article. 

The question that has to be raised is what value this 
kind of fictionalized journalism has. As fiction, Stranger 
Come Home is not particularly impressive: Its people 
live only because we can associate them with figures in 
the news. And as journalism it is likely to convince 
only those whose convictions have already taken shape. 
As one who shares Mr. Shirer’s indignation, I can only 
say that the book left me pretty much where it found me. 

Albert Segal’s Johannesburg Friday (McGraw-Hill, 
$3.75) is a novel about a Jewish family in South Africa. 
The Friday of the title is the twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary of Max and Sophie Leventhal, although the sig- 
nificance of the date is remembered only by Sophie. The 
book begins with Sophie’s domestic activities and her 
thoughts about her husband and their four children. 
It turns next to the second son, Laurie, who works in a 
Pharmacy, dreams of becoming a writer, and worries 
about his mistress. The third section describes Max 
Leventhal in his bookstore, a rather ineffectual man, 
comforted and sustained by his religion. And finally 
there is the daughter, Jessie, who is in love with a Gen- 
tile and on this day forces herself to break with him. 
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Mr. Segal is an uneconomical writer and sometimes 
an awkward one, but he does make us feel the reality 
of the four Leventhals—two other sons play minor roles 
—and he gives us a strong sense of the Leventhal family 
as an entity. That is really what the novel is about—the 
way the family holds together in spite of the centrifugal 
forces that are always tugging at its members. In the 
background are the tense racial problems of South 
Africa, but these are of little concern to the Leventhals. 
If Sophie can have her home, if Max can have his re- 
ligion, if Laurie can have his career and his girl, if 
Jessie can avoid entanglements with a Gentile, it does 
not matter what happens to the millions of Africans and 
Coloreds. The conflict of races never plays a central part 
in the story, but it is always felt, and this gives irony 
and poignance to Mr. Segal’s domestic drama. 

After Mr. Shirer’s indignation and Mr. Segal’s solem- 
nity, the high spirits of John Steinbeck’s Sweet Thursday 
(Viking, $3.50) are something of a relief, and it is also 
a relief to be reading a writer who is so obviously a 
professional. Sweet Thursday, a sequel to Cannery Row, 
describes the Row after the war. The canneries have 
gone, but the Palace Flophouse is still in existence, and 
Doc is back at Western Biological Laboratories. The 
book tells how Doc grew despondent and how Mack and 
the boys tried to find a remedy, how a girl named Suzy 
came to work at the Bear Flag, and how she and Doc 
finally got together. The progress of the story, however, 
is frequently interrupted by more or less irrelevant but 
usually lively sketches and anecdotes. In his portrayal 
of bums and prostitutes, Steinbeck is as shamelessly 
sentimental as he was in Cannery Row, but there are 
many amusing scenes. 

In East of Eden, Steinbeck wrote a serious novel and 
one that was in part excruciatingly bad. By comparison, 
this extravaganza is a joy. It does, however, raise some 
perplexing questions about John Steinbeck. He exhibits 
here, as he has exhibited again and again in the past 
twenty-five years, many of the talents of a first-rate 
novelist, and yet it has been a long time since he wrote 
anything that could be called a first-rate novel. The 
more serious he is, the clearer his limitations become, 
and it is only in such an irresponsible farce as Sweet 
Thursday that he seems able to do what he wants to do. 
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Best Book on Africa 


The Heart of Africa. 
By Alexander Campbell. 
Knopf. 487 pp. $5.00. 


HEAVILY TRAGIC, weightily moral 
or rancorously bitter, the contem- 
porary literature on Africa is not 
usually distinguished by wit. Yet, 
wit is not the only virtue that illum- 
ines Alexander Campbell’s The 
Heart of Africa. Up to now, Vernon 
Bartlett’s competent but hastily as- 
sembled piece of journalism, The 
Struggle for Africa, provided as 
good a popular survey of the contin- 
ent south of the Sahara as one could 
obtain. Mr. Campbell outdistances 
Mr. Bartlett by a long country mile. 

Allowing the eye-witness account 
to replace the generalization, Mr. 
Campbell’s moral judgments are im- 
plicit in situations rather than ex- 
plicit in sermons. As against Mr. 
Bartlett’s quick Cook’s tour of the 
continent, Mr. Campbell. an expatri- 
ate Scot, has been on newspaper 
assignments in Africa for the best 
part of two decades. He is immersed 
in his subject and is able to set his 
interpretations against a long per- 
spective of personal experience, as 
well as against the by now de 
rigeur background reading of Pro- 
fessor Toynbee. Up to date, informa- 
tive and readable—as a book by a 
correspondent should be— 
The Heart of Africa is also written 
from personal conviction, unaltered 
by rewrite men, and undistorted by 
editorial policies. The result is the 
best and most comprehensive popu- 
lar book on Africa now extant. 

Against the touchstone of realities 


Time 


in contemporary Africa, Mr. Camp- 
bell measures the multitudinous atti- 
tudes he encountered in his travels. 
Out of their own mouths (not the 
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British writer and critic 


writer’s), the illiberal white ele- 
ments of Kenya, the Rhodesias and 
South Africa are condemned. Mr. 
Campbell’s picture of Kenya is un- 
forgettable. It is strange how many 
of the fleeting moods of Old Eng- 
land become petrified in far-flung 
corners of the world long after the 
mother country has rejected them. 
In Kenya, the pseudo-sophistication 
of Noel Coward’s 1920s is perpetu- 
ated in debased form. Sun-tanned 
selfishness, pink gins, cowboy shirts 
and revolvers blend to form a new 
imperialistic mutation highly dis- 
tasteful to the Heart of Empire 
itself. The whole atmosphere of 
white Kenya’s neurosis is conveyed 
in the incident—at which Mr. Camp- 
bell was present— when a Kenya 
settler, on learning that the man be- 
fore him was a British newsman 
(Colin Legum of the Observer), 
stuck a gun in his ribs with the cry: 
“Another bloody Bolshie!” 
Virtually at every crucial junc- 
ture in African history since World 
War II, Mr. Campbell has been at 
hand with his notebook. He has re- 
corded the reactions of a South Afri- 
can millionaire and his entourage 
at the moment when ruin struck 
them down. He has witnessed a bat- 
tle between Nyasaland villagers and 
police, and another between rival 
gangs of tribesmen in the Negro 
sections of Johannesburg. He intro- 
duces us to Reverend Michael Scott 
living among the shacks of a shanty- 
town, and to Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, the diamond emperor, sip- 
ping whiskey among his first edi- 
tions: to Doctor Malan up on Table 


Mountain, to Jomo Kenyatta jay, 
tily swinging his elephant-heade 
stick, and to Chief Hosea Kutaky 
sitting in council under a tree, He 
first heard the words “Mau May’ 
from the lips of an obscure and 
worried district officer in Nyer, 
whose reports were “chucked into 
the waste-paper basket.” He als 
pieced together the censored story— 
a grisly one—of how the South Afr. 
cans put down the East London riot 
of 1952. 

Elsewhere in Africa, Mr. Camp. 
bell has obviously been impressed 
with developments in British Wes 
Africa, but widely modulates his en. 
thusiasm in view of the rapid pace 
of African political development and 
the unpredictability of its future na- 
ture. While admiring the qualities 
of what might be called the Congo 
Compromise (i.e., usually benevo- 
lent paternalism), he 
plainly that this is merely a tempor- 
ary expedient, and not a possible pat- 
tern for African society. He is, more 
over, patently disturbed by certain 
phenomena in that territory. For ex- 
ample, if theoretically there is no 
color bar, why in practice do the 
Congolese so scrupulously eschew 
white haunts? And why, for exam 
ple, should a Congolese technician 
suddenly disappear after questioning 
his American overseer on so subver- 
sive a subject as the workings of the 
AFL? One of the inescapable conclu- 
sions of Mr. Campbell’s book—a: 
though he tactfully refrains from 
drawing it—is that, whatever bene 
fits the “free world” may have com 
ferred upon the African, freedom is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

One of the most significant anet 
dotes is quoted toward the end of 
the book. A district commissioner, 
resembling Sanders of the River even 
down to carrying the “absurdly a 
propriate” name of Sanders, rulel 
100,000 tribesmen scattered ove 
2,000 square miles of territory with 
the help of four African policeme 
wearing pith helmets and equippé! 
with bicycles. Mr. Campbell confided 
to Sanders his doubts and fears fot 


recognizes 
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troubled times ahead, but Sanders 
jmly insisted that he was exagger- 
ating the dangers. The next time 
they met, Sanders was singing a 
jolefully different tune. Miles away, 
there had been trouble between 
black and white, and “his people,” 
hearing the news, had risen and 
attacked his headquarters, shouting 
anti-white slogans. Troops had been 
gat in to restore order. Sanders was 
lss perturbed about any immediate 


danger than about the implications 
of these events. “They have never 
sent troops here before,” he said. 
“And if I can’t rule these people 
with four policemen on bicycles, I 
can’t rule them with 40,000 soldiers. 
I can’t rule them at all.” 

This book is so valuable that it is 
impossible to convey its diverse 
qualities in so short a space. Briefly, 
one may say, first, that Mr. Camp- 
bell has charted the present course 


of the rising African storm, for 
which the color bar, more than any 
other single factor, is responsible; 
and, second, that he hints that within 
25 years the population of Africa 
will probably double, so that Africa’s 
big problem will be not race but 
food. Apart from this, those who 
interest themselves in the continent 
will find much stimulation in this 
book. Those who travel to Africa 
should make it their vade mecum. 





New Views on Economic Development 


0 IDEA has perhaps borne more 
Bi isines fruit in contemporary 
American foreign policy than the 
oversimplified picture of “colonial- 
im” which “vulgar” Marxism had 
in common with’ the orators at 
Fourth of July celebrations. The 
period of “colonialism” was — for 
better or for worse—an effective ex- 
ample of economic and social devel- 
opment. The slogan that it was a uni- 
lateral form of economic exploita- 
tion is disproved daily in Southeast 
Asia and other formerly dependent 
territories where a disastrous process 
of economic dis-investment has ac- 
companied political independence. 

The conscious striving for “inter- 
national” economic cooperation in 
our own time has produced less effec- 
tive economic integration than the 
world economy that developed spon- 
laneously in the nineteenth century. 
“Point Four” is simply the transla- 
tion into language that is politically 
and symbolically acceptable to our 
time of the idea that Kipling ex- 
pressed as “the white man’s burden.” 
The new literature on economic de- 
velopment reflects the rediscovery by 
American public opinion of the 
basic idea of constructive colonial 
administration: that economic de- 
velopment calls for a political and 


* Shirt. 
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Sleeve Diplomacy—Point 4 in Action. By 
B. Bingham. John Day, 303 pp. $4.00. 
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President of Brooklyn College 


social framework in which predict- 
able values and dependable laws are 
at least as important as the flow of 
investment. 

Bingham’s and Staley’s books* 
are admirable additions to this 
American literature of rediscovery 
and supplement each other remark- 
ably well. Bingham’s colorful, at- 
tractive book deals with the actual 
experience of the U.S. technical- 
assistance program in recent years, 
on the basis of his own experience 
as former Deputy and Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Technical Coop- 
eration Administration. This is by 
far the best popular, comprehensive 
discussion of our Point Four pro- 
gram. 

Staley’s The Future of Underde- 
veloped Countries is a sorely-needed 
basic study of the framework for 
long-term American public policy. 
This book is the result of a study 
group of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, but it is an integrated 
individual work by an author who 
was well prepared for this task by 
his preceding books on international 
investment and raw materials. It is 
simply written in an admirably ob- 
jective spirit; the reader is never 
allowed to consider programs of 
economic development without an 
awareness of the choices in social 


and moral values to which these eco- 
nomic means might lead. There is a 
continuous comparison of demo- 
cratic and totalitarian methods of 
development, and the chapters on 
Communist distortion of democratic 
alternatives in China and India are 
soberly reasoned and carefully docu- 
mented. 

Staley describes economic devel- 
opment more as a massive problem 
in human education and social re- 
adjustment than as a problem of 
mechanical skills or equipment, or 
of inducing a large flow of new dol- 
lar investment. The fashionable 
drive for industrial development is 
discussed with sympathy but with an 
analytical awareness of the danger 
of confusing increase in industrial 
output with improvement in living 
standards. Staley recognizes the ap- 
peal of the nationalist-collectivist ar- 
gument that the Communists “may 
use rough methods but they are the 
ones that get things done,” but his 
conclusion that the Communist chal- 
lenge can be met successfully “if the 
resources of the West are really 
brought to bear on the development 
program” is carefully reasoned. 

Fundamentally, Staley’s thesis is 
that a large program of economic 
development is really a program to 
induce an industrial revolution, and 
that the political and cultural conse- 
quences of such a policy can be 
safeguarded against totalitarian ex- 
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ploitation only by purposeful and 
planned cultural and political devel- 
opment. Is it reasonable to expect 
such policy objectives to be adopted 
abroad by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which has rather glaringly 
ignored them at home? 


The fact that these larger ques- 
tions are now introduced into the 
American discussion of public policy 
is itself evidence of an encouraging 
reorientation. Perhaps we may yet 
understand that it was not merely 
colonial reaction and imperialism 


that led European administrators jy 
believe that “the industrial systep 
is not a piece of machinery whic 
can be uncrated and set going sy, 
cessfully in the political and social 
environments characteristic of pr 
industrial society.” 





The Apprenticeship of FDR 


The End of Innocence. 
By Jonathan Daniels. 
Lippincott. 351 pp. $5.00. 


JONATHAN DANIELS has given the 
title The Age of Innocence to his 
affectionate study of the relationship 
between his father and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Yet, he never makes clear 
whose innocence was involved or 
when it ended. 

Josephus Daniels, of course, was 
Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of the 
Navy. It was William Jennings 
Bryan who Daniels to 
Washington; he in turn brought the 
young FDR in as Assistant Secre- 


brought 


tary and more or less whipped him 
into the shape of a democratic 
statesman. Young Daniels has traced 
this process through the eight years 
from 1912 to 1920 in almost day-to- 
day detail, relying on his father’s 
unpublished diary as well as the 
Roosevelt papers. The result is a 
rich-textured social history of Wash- 
ington during an era of reform and 
war which had many points of com- 
parison with that later epoch when 
Roosevelt had the leading role. 

At the beginning of the book, 
Roosevelt shows up as a brash young 
self-confident 
that it did not seem necessary for 
him to be troubled by fidelity to 
anybody or anything but himself. 
That, of course, is the first fault of 
a man or a nation in a democracy. 
And in Roosevelt’s case escape from 
it is the evidence of democracy’s 
miraculous power.” The leading in- 
here was old Josephus 
Daniels, who taught Roosevelt to 
appreciate the kind of popular de- 


‘ 


aristocrat, “one so 


strument 


Reviewed by Priscilla Robertson 
Author, “Lewis Farm: a New England Saga,” 
“Revolutions of 1848: a Social History” 


mocracy that came down from 
Bryan. In particular, he taught him 
how to deal with organized labor 
as well as, in FDR’s words, “to keep 
my feet on the ground when I was 
about to skyrocket.” 

To support Wilson’s policy, first 
on neutrality and later for freedom 
of the seas reluctant 
Britain, Daniels, though a_ pacifist 
at heart, had to develop a strong 
Navy. His internal reforms, bucking 
the entrenched interests of the offi- 


cers, included abolishing the liquor 


against a 


allowance, ordering land-bound ad- 
mirals to sea duty, opening Annapo- 
lis to enlisted men, and _ starting 
training classes in the Navy itself. 
Then, in the business world, he had 
to fight for adequate naval oil re- 
serves (those which in less honest 
hands were later to be squandered 
at Teapot Dome) and beat down 
identical bidding by steel and muni- 
tions makers. In all these problems, 
Roosevelt served as second in com- 
mand — occasionally a restive one, 
and at one period so eager to run 
ahead of his superior that Daniels 
was deeply hurt and considered dis- 
missing him. Yet, before the end of 
this period the two men regained a 
mutual confidence 
nency was evidenced by FDR’s ap- 
pointment of Daniels as his Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 

The book seems to imply that 
these qualities were inherited by the 
next Democratic administration. In- 


whose perma- 


sofar as Franklin Roosevelt showed 


himself “an innocent abroad a 
Yalta,” he was naive like the Wil 
sonians. But his true greatness was 
itself most 


not naive; it showed 


when he embodied the ancient 
American vision of moral progress 
An interesting part of Mr. Daniek’s 
analysis is his statement that the 
place of the aristocrats has been 
taken today by self-styled “realists.” 
In trusting the people and their in- 
stinctive surge 
Roosevelt the visionary was actually 
less naive than those realists. And 
Mr. Daniels looks forward with his 
father’s characteristic optimism toa 
perennial rebirth of American dem 


toward _ progress, 


ocratic gusto. 

This is the theme of the book; 
yet, it must be confessed that it is 
almost impossible to trace the seeds 
of Roosevelt’s future stature in the 
details of daily life which Mr 
Daniels presents. The author assures 
us that FDR did develop, but any: 
one who, without hindsight, com 
fronted the contemporary evidence 
as it is accumulated here would be 
hard put to it to find any reason 
why Franklin Roosevelt was espe 
cially promising or notably growing 
The descriptions of social engage 
ments, weather, illness, neighbors, 


houses and personal contacts make 
an extremely interesting picture 
an unfamiliar social milieu, and the 
page-to-page interest of the book lie 
more in these details than in aly 
startling revelation of growth d 
character. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Replies to Charges by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


William Henry Chamberlin makes some at- 
tacks upon me that deserve a reply [“Appease- 
ment on the Right,’ THe New Leaver, May 
11). He claims that I have laid down “a 
blueprint for American policy tailor-made to the 
specifications of the Kremlin.” But, in attempt- 
ing to link my policies with the Kremlin, 
Chamberlin conveniently omits my declaration 
that we should pull out of the United Nations. 
The Communists, on the other hand, have 
always been enthusiastic advocates of the UN. 
He also overlooks my statement: “There must 
be no more secret deals with a Yalta-Potsdam 
odor, which would arbitrarily hand over terri- 
tory and peoples of other countries to Russia.” 
I submit that, by leaving these ideas out of the 
picture, he is distorting my foreign-policy views. 
Mr. Chamberlin’s arguments are redolently 
reminiscent of the World War II war cry that 
anyone critical of the Roosevelt foreign policy 
was “parroting the Goebbels line.” Ironically, 
too, he was undoubtedly a recipient of these 
blows himself. Furthermore, his denunciation 
of Munich and “appeasement” of the Nazis is 
all the more curious in the light of his very 
recent praise of just such appeasement in his 
book America’s Second Crusade, and in his 
contribution to Perpetual War for Perpetual 
Peace, a book edited by one of our leading 
“wongheaded appeasers.” 


Los Angeles AuBREY HERBERT 


An article which advocates American with- 
drawal from Germany and Korea, from overseas 
bases and NATO, together with recognition of 
Red China and unlimited trade with Communist 
countries, is, as I wrote, “tailor-made to the 
specifications of the Kremlin.” I had never 
heard of Mr. Herbert before I read his article, 
and I have no idea whether his thinking is 
motivated by isolationism, pacifism or dismal 
ignorance of the world in which we are living. 

I suspect it may be the last, in view of the 
singular arguments which he advances in his 
defense, He finds something sinister in my 
onission of his recommendation that the United 
States withdraw from the United Nations. Ob- 
Viously, J was in no position to quote his whole 
atticle, and he is far behind in his homework 
if he thinks that “the Communists . . . have 
tlways been enthusiastic advocates of the UN.” 
I am no enthusiast for the UN myself, but it 


> 8a matter of historical record that the Soviet 


Government has repeatedly paralyzed UN action 
by use of the veto, has flouted the authority of 
Commissions, and has abused the UN as 
® instrument of United States imperialism. 
- Herbert’s virtuous repudiation of “secret 
deals with a Yalta-Potsdam odor” impressed 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


me as a very empty verbal gesture. The policy 
he would have the United States adopt would 
multiply and compound the disastrous results 
of Yalta and Potsdam. 

It may interest NEw LEADER readers to know 
that what I ventured as a prediction about Mr. 
Herbert’s fellow-contributor, Ernest T. Weir, 
was unconsciously a report of something that 
had already happened. I forecast that Com- 
munist newspapers would hail Mr. Weir as a 
representative of progressive and enlightened 
capitalism. A Polish correspondent informs me 
that the Warsaw Trybuna Ludu (“People’s 
Tribune”) of March 31, 1953 did refer to Mr. 
Weir in very similar approving terms. 

Perhaps Mr. Herbert, in due course, will 
receive his appropriate recognition from the 
same or a similar source. 

Cambridge, Mass. Witt1AM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Clarifies Several Issues in 
Travancore-Cochin Election 


May I comment on G. S. Bhargava’s article 
on the recent elections in the Indian state 
of Travancore-Cochin [“India’s First Socialist 
Regime,” THE New Leaper, April 12]. While 
Mr. Bhargava correctly characterizes the anti- 
Communist electoral front as Catholic-inspired, 
he does not give the real reason for its aban- 
donment of professed neutrality toward non- 
Communist opposition parties. The front clearly 
explained that it would oppose any “Godless” 
creed. Therefore, it was not only against the 
Stalinist Communists in Travancore-Cochin, but 
also against the Revolutionary Socialist party 
(Trotskyite) and the Kerala Socialist party 
(Marxist). The Praja Socialist party—which, 
thanks to the influence of Gandhism, has gone 
a long way from Marxism—would not have 
been opposed by the front if it had not entered 
into what Rammanohar Lohia termed an “elec- 
toral adjustment” with the Communists. The 
front did not campaign for any program; it 
merely exposed the danger of any united effort 


that included the Communists. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


In presenting the election results, too, the 
article gives only partial facts. The voting 
figures, for example, indicate that the Congress 
party increased its strength from 39 to 45 per 
cent. And the statement that “to counter the 
Congress party’s alliance with the clergy, the 
Socialists had entered into a limited electoral 
coalition with the ‘United Front of Leftists’ ” 
seems to be little more than a virtuous alibi or 
afterthought. 

Theoretically, the Socialists entered the 
United Front merely to avoid triangular fights, 
not for any program or campaign reasons. I 
was in Travancore-Cochin a week before the 
elections, however, and in 20 villages I saw 
how the Communists exploited the situation. 
The Socialists would start a small meeting 
under their own flags; then thousand of Com- 
munist volunteers would stream forth from all 
directions with Red flags and shout their fullest 
support for “our United Front comrades.” Thus, 
the meeting would be turned into a typical 
Communist rally, leaving the Socialists helpless. 

The credit for keeping the Socialists from 
falling into the Communist trap after the elec- 
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tions should go to the All-India National Execu- | 
tive of the Praja Socialist party—particularly | 
to leaders like Asoka Mehta and Jayaprakash | 
Narayan. Indeed, at one point it looked as | 
though the state party might be willing to form | 
a united-front government with the Communists. 
But the National Executive categorically re- 
jected any such coalition. 

It is worth noting, also, that Narayan—the 
real heir of all that Gandhi stood for—com- | 
mented recently that India’s real problem was 
to develop a positive consciousness of democracy | 
at the grassroots level. In fact, he has turned 
away from party politics and is now devoting | 
his energies to raising the democratic conscious- | 
ness of the masses. The Indian people, he feels, 
must solve their own problems with as little | 
control as possible from political parties and | 
the state. | 
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Alive today 


. like so many other Americans who went to their 
doctors at the first sign of one of cancer’s danger 
signals, 

By showing Americans what they can do to protect 
themselves and their families against cancer, the 
American Cancer Society is saving thousands of 
lives today. By supporting science and medicine in 
the search for the causes and cures of cancer, the 

ciety hopes to save countless more tomorrow. Do 
you know the seven common danger signals that 


may mean cancer: (1) any sore that does not heal 
(2) alump or thickening, in the breast or elsewhere 
(3) unusual bleeding or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) persistent indigestion or 
difficulty in swallowing (6) persistent hoarseness 
or cough (7) any change in normal bowel habits. 


To guard yourself, and those you love, against 
cancer, call the nearest office of the American 
Cancer Society or address your inquiry to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 
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THURSDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 24 — 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in G major, Opus 54 . ; ; 5 : : “ , ; : ; ; HAYDN 
String Quartet in E flat, Opus 12 ‘ ; ‘ > ‘i ‘ : . " e MENDELSSOHN 
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Piano Quintet, Opus 26, No.2 . . ‘ » ‘ - . ‘ ‘ m ‘ . . DOHNANY!I 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 
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